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BOSTON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1858. a 


Soren anion. Vou. XV., No. 22...Waotz No. 888. 


NEW BUILDING 


OF THE MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE MECHANIC ASSOCIATION. 

The rapid transformation which many parts of Boston is un- 
dergoing, shows that among the “notions” for which our city is 
celebrated, that of clinging obdurately to old fashions and old 
landmarks is not one of them. A citizen of Boston, returning 
after an absence of two or three years, would hardly recognize the 
place, were he set down in some portions of it. Within a few 
months, what changes have taken place in Franklin Street and its 
vicinity; the private residences all demolished, and a double 
curve of commercial palaces, piles of granite, reared in their stead. 
With respect to Boston, a noteworthy fact is this: that its wealth 
finds vent rather in the erection of superb stores and corporation 
buildings, than in private dwellings. If we go on at this rate, Bos- 
ton may soon merit the title of the “city of commercial palaces.” 
But we are wandering from our immediate theme, a notice of the 
magnificent new building of the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanic Association, represented in the engraving below, from a 
drawing made expressly for us by Mr. Waud. It stands on the 
corner of Bedford and Chauncy Streets, and is a truly beautiful 
structure. It is now rapidly approaching completion, and will 


THE NEW MASS. CHARITABLE MECHANIC INSTITUTION 


certainly be regarded as one of the finest architectural ormaments 
of the city, and worthy of the valuable and liberal institution for 
and by which it was erected. It will be remembered that the 
corner-stone was laid with appropriate official ceremonies on the 
thirtieth of September, 1857, in presence of the officers and many 
members of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, 
of Mayor Rice and several members of the city government, and 
a large concourse of citizens. On that occasion Joseph M. Wight- 
man, the president, delivered an exceedingly interesting and ap- 
propriate address. The building, designed by Hammatt Billings, 
artist and architect, is about sixty-five feet by ninety and is of 
light freestone, the color of which harmonizes with all conditions 
of the atmosphere, and with any local color that may surround it, 
an object of the highest importance in picturesque architecture. 
The material also readily yields to delicate manipulation, as is 
seen to advantage in the various carvings which adorn the exte- 
rior, and which are chaste and effective, though not florid. The 
style is the Romanesque, and the windows are all arched except 
in the angles of the third story. The building has two fronts, one 
on Chauncy and one on Bedford Street. In the centre of both 
fronts is a projection of the two stories, combining the doorway 


BUILDING, CORNER OF BEDFORD AND CHAUNCY STREETS, BOSTON. 


and principal windows in one composition, consisting in the first 
stages of pannelled piers, bearing an arch, above which is a cor- 
nice; and in the second, of a window with niches at each side, 
decorated with a tasteful Corinthian order. The other openings 
in the lower and second stories are double-arched, with columns 
and pilasters having elegantly wrought foliated capitals. In the 
third story, the centre space on Chauncy Street is occupied with 
three niches and pedestals designed for the reception of allegori- 
cal statues of THovcnt, Lasor and Cuaritrr. On Bedford 
Street the space is occupied with windows, and the building there 
joins the beautiful church designed by the same architect, which, 
as it is also built of freestone, does not injure the effect. A rich 
cornice with modillions and dentils eurmoants the building, which 
is covered at the angles with pavilion roofs of the mansard form, tho 
faces broken with ornamental dormer windows, and in the centre 
by a receding roof not visible from the street. The lower 
story is to be one large room suitable fur a bank or similar ineti- 
tution ; the second will contain small halls, with library and 
committee room attached, while the third story will be devoted 
to the great hall for the meetings of the Association, with rooms 
for the directors, affording the amplest accommodation. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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[Translated and adapted from the French for Ballou‘s Pictorial.) 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE IRON RING: 


THE COMPANIONS OF SILENCE. 


A TALE OF THE COURT OF NAPLES AND THE MOUN- 
TAINS OF CALABRIA. 


BY MISS ANNA M. CARTER. 


CHAPTER XVI.—[corrixvep.] 


Could the eyes of the old man have penctratcd into the depths 
of that chair, he would have scen the pale lips of Johann Spurz- 
heim, director of the royal police, grow white, and would have 
seen that wasted body tremble like an autumn leaf in the wind. 

“ Teli me all the details,” said Johann, endeavoring and partly 
succeeding in steadying his voice. The agent was no subtle ob- 
server furtunatcly. 

“It concerns a high and powerfal fahetionary, and was:confided 
to me under oath ; I cannot betray it,,signor.” 

“Friend,” coldly said the director, “the comedy is played, and 
I am almost fainting with fatigue ; I cannot have such an agent as 
you, from whom it is necessary to draw each word. You refuse 
to answer my questions, therefore you deserve no salary; retire, 
and may God help you !” 

No. 133 sat stunned, and he exclaimed, the tears filling his 

eyes : 
“Signor! signor! have pity on me! do not send me away! It 
is true Lam nota common spy. I sell my conscience now, be- 
cause I cannot find any one who will buy my blood. I wished to 
be a soldier, but they looked at my bald head and laughed at me; 
I wished to work, but they looked at my wrinkled arms and trem- 
bling hands, and again they mocked me ; I wished to ask alms; 
Iam a bad beggar—no one gave me asou. Signor, I will tell 
you all I know, and in the name of the merciful God do not send 
me away empty-handed !” 

“Speak, then, my comrade,” replied Spurzheim, “and do not 
oblige me to question you unceasingly. If I am satisfied, as I 
said before, you shall be paid well.” 

“Signor,” replied No. 133, after a moment’s thought, “ may 
God pardon me for my treachery—it is misery that urges me on. 
I will tell you all that has passed between my old friend and my- 
self. I followed the equipage as far as Rue Toledo, when some 
one called my name. I turned ; it was an old friend who spoke 
to me of Baptista Giabetti, the old veteran of Monteleone— 
perhaps you know him. The poor fellow has lost his wife, the 
pretty Giannia ; she was carried off by one of the Anights of the 
Iron Ring, Captain Luca Tristany. Baptista is a Companion of 
Silence, and has sworn the vendetta against his master, the gigan- 
tic captain—” 

“ Write me the name of Baptista underneath that of the physi- 
cian,” commanded Spurzheim. 

The agent obeyed, then went on. 

“TI cannot give you his address, signor. Not a great while ago 
—it seems to me but yesterday—I was initiated into the mystery 
of the Brothers of Charcoal and Iron, when it was a Christian as- 
sociation, governed by a just man. There are men still in Cala- 
bria who remember that. The sainted Mario Monteleone was en- 
emy to no one except misery, the child of idleness and vice. The 
old man had a paper covered with mysterious characters which he 
could not read. I could and did. He asked me for the key. I 
hesitated a moment as to whether I should give it to him ; then 
I reflected that it was now the cipher of odious bandits, and that 
I could conscientiously give it to him. The papers consisted in 
four notes, two from London, one from Paris, one from 
Marseilles—” 

*« Addressed to who ?” 

“To the dignitary in question; but his name I know not, for 
the envelopes bearing the address were gone. This functionary 
was absent somewhere—I know not where ; they were all unsealed, 
the first by accident, the others on purpose. I asked my friend to 
give them to me and I would try and decipher them; I asked a 
day to do that in ; I must return them to-morrow morning.” 

“If you have them with you, give them to me,” cried Spurz- 
heim, with a singular accent of triumph. 

“Signor,” answered No. 133, respectfully, but firmly, “ that is 
impossible. The trade which I am now following is perhaps not 
very honorable; but Ihave honor. The papers do not belong to 
me; if any one tries to take them from me by force, I will defend 
them with my life.” 

Johann Spurzheim laughed a dry, short laugh. 

“ Half spy,” grumbled he, “ half knight errant; you are a sin- 
gular person and amuse me. No one will take your papers by 
force—be easy ; but you can tell me what they contain.” 

“Signor!” The voice was indignant. 

“ Ah, no reply,” coldly said the director ; then added, harshly : 
“Fool that you are, think you that I do not know more than you! 
The papers were given you by old Benedetto Guerra. He just 
left here, and it is because he was with me that I allowed you to 
knock in vain at my door an hour ago.” 

The agent had no means of knowing that the wily director 
lied, for he had spoken truly. No. 133 had received the papers 
from Benedetta Guerra. 

“If that is so,” answered the agent, very slowly, “I have noth- 
ing to hide from you. There is no need to relate to you the story 
since you know it.” 

“The papers,” interrupted Spurzheim ; “show me the papers, 
or read me the contents, as you choose.” 


The agent opened his pockct-book and took from it five pieces 
of paper, one of which he looked at. 

“That is the key, signor.” 

“Let me see the key!” exclaimed the director, actually trem- 
bling with eagerness. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
THE DIRECTOR AND HIS TWO VISITORS. 


“ Tue key is based,” replied the agent, “ upon the letters of the 
first line of the song of Fioravante, which serves for the call and 
word of command to the Companions of Silence ; Amici, alliegre, 
andiamo alla pena! Here is the key.” 

Johann Spurzheim extended his hand beyond his sentry box. 
At the sight of that hand, dark, withered, thin and long, the agent 
uttered a cry of astonishment, and dropped the paper. 

“ Pick it up,” said Spurzheim, laughing dryly, ‘I have not a 
handsome hand, to be sure; but I am all nerve, my comrade.” 

No. 133 picked up: the paper and gave it to him. It contained 
the alphabet of Silence. The ordinary letters of the alphabet 
were placed beside the cabalistic letters, which were in capitals. 
The key was perfect. 

“Curious!” exclaimed the director, after having examined 
them ; “‘ very curious! Seems to me that I have some writing 
about me like it. It was Sanscritto me. Youarea very valuable 
man, comrade. Hereafter, the royal government will easily sur- 
prise the secrets of these wretches.” 

A second time the skeleton-like hand came out of the shade. It 
extended a paper written in the cabalistic letters to the agent, who 
took it and slowly deciphered a few words. He turned pale and 
lowered his eyes. 

** Read it out loud to me, friend ; I wish to know the contents.” 

The agent read : “‘ David Heimer is warned that Manuelus Gui- 
dicelli is at Naples with the two children from Catana.” 

“David Heimer!” exclaimed Spurzheim, feigning surprise ; 
“he is one of the knights of iron !” 

“ We shall find him, signor!” cried the agent, with singular en- 
ergy. “If he is in Naples he will not escape us!” 

“ Do you know him ?” 

“Do I know him! do I know David Heimer!” 

* You have some cause for hating him, it seems, judging from 
your manner, friend,” said Spurzheim, blandly. 

The blood mounted to the pale forehead of the old man, and he 
seemed to struggle to be calm. 

“ May God forgive me; I cannot lic—I hate him !” 

Johann turned in his confessional and smiled ; it was the smile 
of a tiger-cat. 

“ Now show or read me the notes, as you please,” said he. 

“I will reag them to you, signor,” replied the agent. “The 
first is dated from London, and contains only an acknowledge- 
ment of some money received. The second, dated also from Lon- 
don, speaks of having lost trace of the boy, and asks for three 
hundred ducats to enable him to search for the child. This is 
signed as well as the rest, by a cross and the letter T. The third 
is dated from Paris, and contains nearly the same words, joined 
with a threat, that if the sum asked for, three hundred ducats, be 
not immediately received, the whole shall be disclosed. The 
fourth is an acknowledgment of the receipt of the money, and a 
request for more, for five hundred dacats, accompanied by a threat 
of disclosure. That last one is dated from Marseilles.” 

“ Many thanks !” cried Johann ; “ put the papers in your pocket, 
I have nothing to do with them.” 

As the director spoke, he seized the little key which hung at the 
back of his chair, and inserted it in a little key-hole, whose exis- 
tence he alone knew. He turned the key and spoke. 

“ You are a faithful man, 133, and I am obliged to you. I have 
something to tell you; but first I must pay you for your services. 
You wish to keep your name a secret from me ?” 

“ Yes, signor.” 

“ Well, well, that is as you please; but should I wish to send 
you a message, shall I direct it to your lodgings ?” 

“T have no lodging-place, signor ; I sleep under the stars by 
the gate of Saint Antoine.” 

“ Splendid country which permits such a life!” cried Johann ; 
“but do your children also sleep in the open air?” 

“No, signor,” said the old man, reproachfully, “they lodge in 
the Hotel Folquieri, Rue Mantou.” 

“ Write that for me beneath the name of Baptista Giabetti ” 

As the agent wrote, he heard the chink of gold, and he thought 
joyfully, “ Ah, to morrow the children shall have bread !” 

In his retreat, Spurzheim, on his part, opened a secret recess in 
his chair, and instead of taking out the money, he produced a cu- 
rious looking stick about two feet and a half long. This he han- 
dled slowly, for he was yet weak, while he murmured : 

“The good Minister of State will be surprised to-morrow when 
he sees those pieces of paper.” 

“Your exccllency had something to tell me,” said the agent, 
when he had written the address of his children. 

“Yon are right; the papers were addressed to me—me, direc- 
tor of the royal police.” 

“To you, signor !” exclaimed the old man, with horror; “ but 
then—” 

“But then—don’t interrapt me,” said Spurzheim, raising the 
stick to his shoulder. “ This David Heimer whom yow hate, is 
ill—he scarcely has strength to breathe. You could crush him 
with one hand—” 

* You know where he is, signor ?” 

“ He is here, my comrade—two steps from you—I am he!” 

The agent seemed about to spring forward. Spurzheim still 
played with his strange piece of wood. The agent fell, placing 


his hands on his breast, uttering only a faintcry. A slight whist- 
ling noise had been heard ; that was all. A silence of # few min- 
utes, the silence of death, reigned in the cabinet of the director of 
the police. Then he sighed—then laughed. 

7 I am stronger than they,” murmared he ; “ F shall bury them 
a 

The agent, No. 133, fell beside the table, as if struck by thun- 
der. At the end of a few seconds, the director dragged himself 
on his hands and knees towards the body. The light of the lamp 
fell upon the bald head ; but the face was livid, the eyes fixed and 
open. It was a horrible sight—that old, wasted man, creeping on 
his hands and knees towards that lifeless body. He laid his hand 
upon the agent’s heart. ‘ 

“It is warm but it does not beat! Ha! ha! he is well pre- 
served, though no older than I. Never mind, I shall live a hun- 
dred years.” 

He fambled in the pocket of the agent and drew ont the pocket- 
book, which he opened and took from it some papers, also the 
agent's card, but it bore no name only the cipher 133. He put 
back the card as well as the alpliabet of Silence, and replaced the 
pocket-book ip the old cloak. Spurzheim pushed the body under 
the table and dropped the curtains, thus concealing the corpse. 
That done, he crawled back to his chair, and raised tenderly the 
stick which had been so fatal to the poor agent. He raised a little 
lever at the end of the machine. He took a ball and introduced 
into the bore of the thing we have called a stick, but which was 
an air gun, which he was carefully loading. Many times he had 
to stop, for his strength failed him. It was done at last, and the 
false man sunk back in his chair. He had scarcely done so, when 
steps were heard in the corridor, and some one knocked at the 
door. 

“ Enter!” 

The door opened just as the hands of the clock pointed to 
quarter of twelve. There were several men who led an unfortu- 
nate man heavily ironed. 

“TI do not see the Minister of State!” said the prisoner. “I 
wish to speak either with the minister or king.” 

“They say that Felice Tavola knows me !” said Johann, laugh- 
ing maliciously. “ He is afraid. The lieutenant is ambitious, he 
will remember my instructions.” 

“The Minister of State has changed his place lately,” said the 
lieutenant, scornfully. ‘‘ Monsieur baron, I beg you not to give us 
any trouble.” 

Saying this, he dragged him rudely across the threshold. The 
prisoner resisted as best he could. 

“I swear,” cried he, “‘ betore all of you, that I will not disclose 
a word save to the Minister of State or to the king ; not even if 
I should be tortured !’” 

“He knows me! he knows me !” murmured Spurzheim. 

“Is his lordship there?” asked the lieutenant. 

“ Yes,” answered Spurzheim, disguising his voice. 

“In the name of God, tell me with whom I am!” cried Felice 
Tavola, whom the men led towards the table. 

When Spurzheim saw the prisoner enter, an expression of con- 
tent settled upon his wan face. Were the Baron Altamonte as 
strong as ten Hercules, he could not break the chains which bound 
him. Altamonte, on his part, threw an eagle glance into the shade 
of the confessional ; but his eyes, blinded by the light of the lamp, 
saw only a blackness. 

“ Signor,” demanded the lieutenant, “shall we keep guard here 
or outside ?” 

“ Outside,” answered the director, still disguising his voice. 

At these words Baron Altamonte bowed his head. The lieu- 
tenant ought to be a captain! After having pushed his prisoner 
into the chair, he bound the baron to the massive wooden table. 

“ Signor,” said he, as he opened the door, “ remember that we 
are only just outside the door, in the corridor. At the slightest 
sign from you we will return. This man,” he added, laying his 
hand on Felice’s shoulder, “is Porporato. As his companions 
did not come to deliver him, he asks to reveal things to you, that 
he may save his life. God protect your excellency.” 

The door closed, and Baron Altamonte remained alone with the 
director. The former was a very handsome bandit, thirty-five 
years old. At Naples, he passed for a gentleman. Among the 
Knights of the Iron Ring, Felice Tavola possessed an influence 
equal to that of David Heimer himself. They were enemies. 
When the door closed, Felice Tavola said, without raising his 
head : 

“I know you are there, David ; you laid the snare into which I 
fell. Kill me without leaving me to languish, is all I ask.” 

Johann coughed dryly, and laughed as he answered : 

“Have you not some important revelation to make me, my poor 
Felice Tavola? Can you not, my illustrious Baron Altamonte, 
tell the Minister of State or the king, that an unmitigated scoun- 
drel has wormed himself into their confidence, and that the Nea- 
politan police is in the hands of bandits ?” 

* Kill me!” said the knight. 

“ How shall Ido that, my friend?” replied Johann; “I who 
have neither arms nor legs, as you know. You have often laughed 
at me, calling me the ‘corpse!’ Alas, Tavola, it is your head the 
bureau will take off, and leave me the skeleton, the corpse, in this 
weary vale of tears, when I will pray daily for your soul !” 

Kill me!” 

“ Ah, if I was only in your place. Your beautiful hands, Felice, 
are bound ; if you could only make a step, you could crush me 
with your weight—nothing else. Iam as defenceless as a sick 
man in bed, asa child in the cradle—I could not even call for 
help. Inever saw you look so handsome as you do to-day !” 

“ You are not a man, David,” groaned the prisoner between his 
teeth ; “you are a tiger!” 
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“ As you will, Felice, my dear brother! If you had remained 
five minutes longer in your prison, you would have been free. Bel- 
domonio, that tool, who can have wings when he likes, scaled the 
walls of Castel Vecchio—” 

“Did he ?” cried Tavola, “ did he for me who accused him ?” 

“ I wished to give you the pleasure of doing him justice before 
you died. He did that. The sentinels belonged to him. That 
young hero, Beldomonio, arrived safely, though surrounded by 
awfal dangers, at the window of your dungeon. He filed the bars 
of iron and entered your cell—” 

Felice was beside himself with rage, but what availed it? Jo- 
hann saw his rage, and exclaimed, in the words of Shakspearc, 
“ Roar well, lion !” Johann triumphed, and nothing is so danger- 
ous as triumph. 

“Nothing was found in your dungeon, Signor Baron Alta- 
monte,” pursued he, “ for you received a quarter of an hour pre- 
viously my letter, promising to save your life—” 

“It was you then who wrote that letter to me, David Heimer ?” 

“ Who knows as well as I the weak spot in your cuirass? But 
listen to the rest, my dear baron; I did not wish only for your 
death, my brother; it was necessary that the young hero Beldomo- 
njo should fall also. You know I am envious and wicked—who 
in the world is without his imperfections? You know that Beldo- 
monio more than rules me—he oppresses me. It is evident that 
any anonymous denunciation would be attributed to me ; I have 
so arranged it that the denunciation should seem like yours.” 

“You counterfeited my writing ?” 

“For shame! I did better than that, my worthy brother, for I 
wished to spend my last days in peace and tranquillity. Read that, 
I pray you.” ' 

He extended his hand, and placed under the full light of the 
lamp a paper bearing a mysterious arrangement of certain letters 
of the alphabet. Felice Tavola read rapidly, habituated as he 
was to those characters, “I have been forgotten; I will be ro- 


venged !” 
ENGRAVING.] 


Then he added, “ What can that tell ?” 

“ Reflect, my brother. Prisoners show their weaknesses ; as 
they have no person to speak with, they write upon their walls— 
it is their amusement.” 

“I wrote nothing upon the walls of my prison,” said Felice 
Tavola. 

“ Yet Beldomonio found something there.” 

Felice Tavola became pale with rage. 

“ Ah, what would you give to have your hands free, my charm- 
ing baron ?”’ said Johann. 

“Infamous scoundrel !” hissed the prisoner. 

“ Beldomonio, our young eagle, found that inscription there,” 
continued Spurzheim, gaily. ‘“‘ When he dies—he, the most beau- 
tiful of Neapolitans, he will say in his heart, ‘That miserable Ta- 
vola betrayed me!’ How do you like that idea, brother, mine ?”’ 

As Johann finished that question, in a grave yet caressing tone, 
he paused, struck with astonishment. The face of the prisoner, 
hitherto pale, almost livid with rage, brightened slowly. A smile 
played on his handsome lips. Johann asked if his dear brother 
was insane. Felice had no fear; if he had known the part he 
played a few minutes previously, he would have been afraid. 
Felice looked at the director steadily. In spite of the certainty 
Johann had that the prisoner could not stir a step forward, he 
trembled at that look—that bright, vengeful look. Instinctively, 
he placed his hand on the machine which had given the low sigh 
when the agent No. 133 fell dead. Felice Tavola still looked at 
him with that silent smile on his lips. 

“ David Heimer,” said he, “you are a curious rascal ; you are 
like a scorpion which stings itself to death; but the article of one 
of the laws says: ‘Any knight of the Iron Ring who discovers 
treason shall kill the traitor.’ You have betrayed, and I will kill 
you.” 

This sounded like an extravagant piece of bravado. The cor- 
ridor was full of guards, waiting only a sign from the director to 
rash in ; and the prisoner besides being heavily ironed, was chained 
toa table. Nevertheless, there was such an expression on the 
face of the man, that Johann summoned all his strength to cry out. 

“Do not call,” said Felice Tavola, who divined his intent. 
“Scarcely five minutes ago you said if I had only my hands free, 
or even if my leg was loosed from the table, no one would have 
time to come to your rescue. You are as defenceless as a sick 
man in his bed, a child in its cradie—those are your own words— 
I will crush you with my weight alone!” 

Tavola made a sudden mov t. The handcuffs fell from his 
wrists. They had been severed in advance. Johann trembled in 
his chair—he did not cry out. Tavola took a rich poignard 
which lay upon the table and served as a paper-folder, and cut the 
cord which bound his leg. Johann might have been dead he lay 
80 motionless in his retreat. The prisoner stepped towards him. 

“ Have pity, Felice, my good brother!” supplicated the director 
of the royal police ; “I did wrong to joke with the fears of my 
friend. But you were not made the dupe of my pleasantries, were 
you? You know well that I was here only to save you!” 

“ Be silent!” commanded Tavola; “you shame and disgust 
me. You have no means of saving me, so why lie about it?” 

“ I swear that I have, brother.” i 

“Yes, I remember; at the other end of your house is a gate 
opening on the Vicoletto Ognessante. Rise and lead the way !” 

Johann uttered a groan. 

“Tecan neither rise nor walk,” replicd he, in a stifled voice, 
“you know well; no one is ignorant of my miserable state. But 
in the name of the all-powerful Judge, I cannot refuse your 
request, Felice, my old companion. Come here, take me in your 
strong arms and march with me ; I will guide you.” 


“Did you call, signor director?” asked a voice outside. 

“Answer !” commanded Felice. 

“No, my boy, no; remain quiet.” 

“What is that ?”’ asked Felice, seeing the object in his hand. 

“Are you afraid of the skeleton?” said Johann, laughing. 
“Do not be uneasy, my friend, it is my staff; see, I put it under 
my shoulder this fashion, like a gun.” 

“ Lay it down, for I wish to take you up. There is no time to 
be lost.” 

A second time there was a sort of sigh, a whistling, heard. 
The prisoner, placing his hand on his heart, staggered and fell, his 
head resting upon the corpse of the agent. 

“ What is the matter, Felice, my friend?” said Johann, fearing 
that he was not dead. 

He glided towards him. He was dead. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE DARK ALLEY. 


Jouann had achieved a great work. He raised the head of the 
Baron Altamonte to disentangle it from the curtain. Te seized 
the head by the luxuriant tresses, and lifted it laboriously into 
place. It was a great task, but he accomplished it; the curtain 
was disengaged. He put Felice Tavola under the same corner as 
poor No. 133. 

“No passage here !” 

The challenge outside was distinctly heard by the trembling di- 
rector. Johann listened attentively for the answer, but could hear 
none; so he regained his confessional as fast as his weakness 
would permit. 

We are now obliged to leave Signor Spurzheim in his chair, 
while we step outside. Perhaps the air gun would whistle and 
strike a third time. 

The man to whom the soldiers said, “ you cannot pass,” stepped 
from a splendid carriage. The .equipage stopped about fifteen 
yards from the principal door of the. police office. The master of 
it turned his steps to the narrow, dark alley, where were stationed 
the waiting soldiers. The man was not dressed in accordance 
with his equipage. He wore the white shirt and red breeches of 
the fishermen of the bay. His little scarlet cap did not conceal 
his long, wavy brown hair. It was the dress worn by Beldomo- 
nio under the cloak which he took from the chamber of the two 
children. This common dress did not conceal his proud, noble 
manner or handsome face. With a firm, assured step he entered 
the dark alley. He had not gone far, when a musket was placed 
to his breast. 

“ Who goes there ?” 

The man seized the gun and laughed. 

“Do you ask that question of me? The directof of the royal 
police expects me.” 

“That may be, but we must have your countersign.” 

Beldomonio seized the gun, and tried to get possession of it. 
The noise of the struggle brought the lieutenant to the spot. 

“ No passage here !” 

Beldomonio lowered the musket which he had got away, and 
asked, Who commands here 

“ Perhaps myself!” insolently answered the lieutenant, who was 
ambitious to become a captain; “‘a fool only would ask the 
question.” 

Beldomonio replied in a commanding tone : 

“If you are chief, come here ; I wish to speak to you.” 

“ Know you who I am, dolt-head *” replied the officer with rage. 

“JT think I know the voice ot Lieutenant Spinosa,” said Beldo- 
monio; “I wish to speak with him concerning some things which 
happened last evening between the Ferdinand Theatre and Ca- 
pona gate. If the lieutenant wishes, I will speak of them aloud.” 

He pushed the soldiers right and left, and came t& the unknown. 
The soldiers questioned among themselves, ‘‘ What happened that 
night, I wonder? Why should the lieutenant wish to make a 
mystery of it?” Nevertheless, the lieutenant joined the new- 
comer, and seizing him by the arm, whispered between his teeth : 

“ Whoever you may be, I—” 

The arm slipped from his fingers; a heavy hand rested on his 
shoulders. A haughty voice pronounced in the darkness : 

warn you not to lose the respect 

All ears heard that and opened eagerly, but they heard no more. 
There was a dead silence. The new-comer, placing his lips to 
the ears of Lieutenant Spinosa, whispered one word. That single 
word was sufficient, for the lieutenant raised his hand to his bear- 
skin cap; “ Highness—” murmured he. 
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“Silence !” interrupted Beldomonio. 

But the words had been heard, and produced a sensation. The 
gend’armes had heard him called “highness ;” each one tried to 
see his face. 

“Free passage !” commanded the lieutenant. 

Beldomonio passed between the two files of soldiers. When 
he was on the door-step, he turned and said : 

“Tt is well, Lieatenant Spinosa; you will hear from me—you 
can retire.” 

“ Signor,” replied the officer, with embarrassment, “ my orders 
forbid me—” 

Beldomonio opened the door suddenly. 

“ Johann Spurzheim,”’ said he, in a clear voice, “ will you com- 
mand these men to retire ?” 

Immediately the muffled voice of the director was heard. 

“ Retire, my friends ; I need you no longer.” 

“ But—” said Spinosa, “‘ the prisoner—” 


“ The prisoner is in safe keeping; and remember, lieutenant, I 
give an account of my actions to the king only!” 

Spinosa neared the door and looked in; he saw nothing of the 
prisoner. ‘“ Forward, march !” commanded he. 

Beldomonio entered, and closed the door behind him. He 
traversed the room with a rapid step. Generally, as we have said, 
those who conversed with Johann Spurzheim did not see him. 
Whether night or day, it was the same. The swinging lamp was 
so placed that no rays fell into his sentry box, but fell full upon 
the faces of the person he talked to. It seemed that Beldomonio 
did not wish such to be the arrangement, for he took the lamp and 
placed it so it shone full in the face of the director, almost hid as 
he was in the depths of the chair. Beldomonio seated himself 
with his back to the light, but facing the director. The roles weré 
changed. 

“ Why are you not in bed, David Heimer ?” he asked. 

“‘ Master,” replied the man, “I expected you.” 

“ How did you know that I would come?” 

“Tam sick, but my head is clear ; I divined it.” 

“ Are you really ill?” asked Beldomonio, as if talking to himself. 

“When you called yourself Chevalier Athol, signor,” replied 
Johann, “ we met twice. I have passed the three or four months 
you gave me to live.” 

“ That is so,” said Beldomonio. 

“Those who sigh at my death will not lose patience. But I 
capnot make myself believe that you, signor, sigh for my death ; 
I, who am such a faithful servant to you.” 

Beldomonio looked at him sharply. 

These two men presented a curious and painful contrast—one 
so old and attenuated, the other a perfect type of manly beauty. 

“If I wish thy death, David Heimer—” began he, but did not 
finish. 

“You will be able the more easily to accomplish your wish ; is 
it not so, master?” said Johann, in a low voice. 


Beldomonio turned his head away with a sort of disgust. He 
was wrong, for as he did so, Spurzheim darted upon him the look 
of a serpent. 

“‘ Master,” continued the wily director, “I judged that the as- 
sociation would need me to-night.” 

“ Did you think my undertaking would not succeed ?” 

“ Your undertaking could not succeed, as it has proved.” 

“Do you attribute the bad success to chance, Johann 
Spurzheim ?” 

“There is only one chance stronger than Porporato,” murmured 
the old man, in a slightly sarcastic tone. 

“Did you know they changed the dungeon of Felice Tavola?” 

“ Yes, signor.” 

“ Could you not prevent it?” 

“No, signor, I was ill.” 

“Do you not know that they carried him a proposition of 
pardon 

“Upon my honor,” cried Johann, “I did not know !” 

‘= Upon your honor!” repeated Beldomonio, bitterly; “but I 
would like to believe you, David. Reflect upon one thing ; if you 
are ignorant of such a thing, it is dangerous for the association to 
count upon you.” 

“ You are severe, master.” 

“Tam just.” 

“ My illness—” 

“ We do not want an invalid in such a place.” 

The pale cheeks of the man reddened slightly. His eyes closed 
and his lips trembled for an instant, yet he answered, calmly : 

“‘ Master, I do my best. If you know any one more active or 
useful than I, I am ready to give ap my place to him.” 

“We shall see that, David,” coldly pronounced Beldomonio ; 
“there is no peril in remaining. I do not think you are fool 
enough to struggle against me. To each day give its care, how- 
ever ; let’s speak of to-day. Was it by your garden gate that you. 
allowed Felice Tavola to escape ?”’ 

“No, signor,” replied Johann, in a voice which trembled in spite 
of himself. 

“Did you tell him that Sansovina’s vessel had changed her 
place, and was stationed outside the city, in the Chiaga, facing the 
tomb of Virgil ?” 

“No, signor,” replied Spurzheim a second time; “there was 
no need to tell him that.” 

“ He knew it then ?” 

“He did not know it.” 

“ What did you say?” exclaimed Beldomonio, fixing his eyes 
upon the director. ‘Has any misfortune happened to Felice 
Tavola?”’ 

“ Master,” pronounced Johann Spurzheim, slowly, raising his 
head, “ Felice Tavola is dead.” 

Beldomonio paled. 

You assassinated him!” he said, in such a low voice that Jo- 
hann could but just hear. 

The rage of this man was frightful to behold ; but Johann was 
brave though so frail. 

“You are mistaken, master,” said he, tranquilly; “I killed 
him in self-defence.” 

“In self-defence! he was chained !” 

“Another mistake, signor; his hands were free ;” and Spurz- 
heim pointed to the place beside the table, where in truth lay the 
irons. ‘“ Article seventh of our laws, master, commands that the 
traitor be killed.” 

“ What proofs have you of his treachery ?”’ 

“ You have seen the menace yourself ; I punished the traitor.” 

“ There is treason,” murmured Beldomonio, “ but the traitor is 
not Felice Tavola.” 

Johann Spurzheim turned pale, and his thin fingers trembled. 
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** Ah, well, David,” said the young man, “ our law condemned 
the unfortunate Felice Tavola; you have been his executioner; 
against your will, doubtless—” 

“ Yes, signor.” 

“ You did your duty; the council shall judge you. I am losing 
my time; I have something else to do to-night ;” and the young 
man rose. 

“One thing more, master. Rule nine of the law gives to the 
person who shall punish a traitor the forfeited ring of iron. I claim 
it—else the right to present the association with a new member.” 

“It is yours.” Beldomonio turned to go. 

“Do you not ask the name of the new member ?” 

“If he is my friend, no matter; if he is my enemy, there will 
be misfortune. Farewell, David Heimer. I repeat in leaving 
what I said before ; ‘“‘I do not think you will be foul enough to 
streggle against me.” 

Beldomonio turned again to the door. 

“ Master, we have not finished.” 

Athol stopped and looked so intently at the director that his 
heart grew cold, though he replied in an assured tone : 

“We have not finished, because we have not spoken of you, 
master. I wish to speak of three things; first, the two children 
in Catana—they are in Naples, and shall soon, to-morrow, if you 
wish, be in your hands. The second communication regards thi 
widow of Count Monteleone. She is in Naples.” 

“ Go on,” said Athol, impatiently. 

“ The third communication regards a man you have often told 
me to search for. I mean the Calabrian, Manuelus Guidicelli.” 

With a bound Athol was beside him. 

“ Have you found him?” 

“T found him ; I know why you were so eager to find him.” 

“You kept bim safe ?” 

“ Yes, signor.” 

“Ts he in your house ?” 

“ Yes, signor, and in this very 
room.” 

Athol looked round the vast 
room. 

“ Raise thedrapery of the table, 
signor,” said Johann. 

Athol obeyed, and saw the two 


“ Manuelus! Manuelus !” cried 
Athol, with deep feeling ; “‘ yes 
itishe! Such as I dreamed the 
faithful servant of Mario Monte- 
leone to be!” 

“ Master,” interrupted David, 
feigning to misunderstand him, 
“TI assure you that itis he. I 
used to know him at Martorello. 
There is no doubt of his identity.” 

Athol turned towards him. 
His eyes flashed fire. 

“ David Heimer,” said he, pale 
with the efforts to control his 
passion, “ you will answer to me 
for this murder; but” he added 
bitterly, “I suppose you killed 
this poor, harmless, faithful old 
man in self-defence.” 

“T killed him to preserve your 
interest, master.” 

“You owe mo for his life. 
How did yon accomplish these 
two fonl deeds? for both could 
crush you by a single gripe ?” 

Johann Sparzheim showed the 
air gun. 

While Spurzheim was speaking, trying to free himself trom 
blame in the eyes of his haughty master, Beldomonio had unloos- 
ened the poor man’s cravat and felt his pulse. Johann could not 
see the face of Athol, and it was lucky for both that he could not. 
Beldomonio placed his hand on the bandit’s heart ; it was cold 
and still. He laid his hand on the agent’s breast. The body was 
warm, and the heart beat slowly, slowly. He felt in the pocket 

_and found the well-worn pocket-book. 

“Read what you find there, and judge if he deserved not to 
die. He swore to give into the hands of the Minister of State the 
paper you will find there,” said Spurzheim. 

Athol opened the book and saw the alphabet, the key to the 
mysterious characters of Silence. But he saw also a paper that 
made his heart bound—a paper that the wily director had over- 
looked. It was the letter that, according to the wish of the sainted 
dead, Athol had sent to the old man. The letter written by Mario, 
Count Monteleone, in his dungeon, during his last sad, solitary 
hours. 

“ David Heimer,” said Athol, “you have acted as you thought 
was your duty, I feel sure. What you have done has disarranged 
my projects ; but then you knew not what my projects were.” 

“No, signor.” 

“Thave said once, do you remember, that I did not wish for 
blood ?” 

“ Yes, my master.” 

“T add to-day, the association does not need blood. Your con- 
duct shall be submitted to the council.” 

“« My conscience is my judge,” boldly answered Johann. 

** We shall see that,” said Athol; and he collected the papers 
belonging to the agent and was about to leave the cabinet, when 


Spurzheim spoke. 


“ We have not finished yet.” 

“ What else is there?” 

“Placed as Iam,I have a right to expect aid and protection 
from you, signor. I am too weak to hide those two bodies.” 

He expected a refusal, and the eagerness with which Athol ac- 
ceded to his desires, troubled him. 

Athol, without a moment’s hesitation, seized the body of Man- 
uelus and placed it upon his shoulders. Before doing that, how- 
ever, he drew the iron ring from the rigid, though still handsome 
hand of the elegant bandit, Felice Tavola. 

“See what you have gained, David,” said he, giving it to him. 

He turned towards the door, charged with his burden. The 
blood of Manuelus stained his white shirt. 

“ As to the other body,” said he, passing the sill, “I will send 
Cucuzone for it.” 

Johann said nothing. He looked at the blood flowing from the 
poor agent. He struck his breast with his hands and murmured, 
with an accent of despair: “I have done nothing; that man is 
not dead !” 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE LEGEND OF SAN GENNARO. 
An Englishman stood near the corner of the little dark alley 
leading to the director’s office. The night was cloudy, and just 
as the moon was hid behind a dense bank of clouds, he heard 
voices near him. The poor man had a slight knowledge of the 
language, enough to enable him to understand the conversation of 
the men he could not see. 
“ Take care; do not strike his head against the ground,’ said 


one man. 


“ He will not feel it, tor he is dead,”’ replied the other. 

“How he bleeds,” added a third voice; “‘ the cushions of your 
carriage will be ruined, signor.” 

“ Put him in!” exclaimed the first speaker ; “never mind the 
cushions.” 

Just then the moon shone out bright, and disclosed to the terri- 
fied gaze of the Englishman, a handsome carriage drawn by a pair 
of superb horses, and three men. The door of the carriage was 
open, and two men were endeavoring to put into the carriage the 
lifeless body of another man. A third man, handsome as a pic- 
ture, stood by giving orders. He was dressed like a fisherman. 
The head of the corpse came within a few inches of the ground. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“ Parbleu !” murmured the saltarello, “ be quiet ; the poor devil 
cannot die twice !” 

At last the body was put into the carriage. The fisherman 
sprang into the coach beside the body, saying to the saltarello as 
he drove off: “ Go and get the other body.” 

The words fell upon the ears of the dismayed Englishman, who 
could not move for terror, though his heart counselled him to run 
away. The carriage disappeared, and so did the third man. The 
poor frightened Englishman listened to the sound of his retreating 
steps with a kind of fascination, and though he murmured to him- 
self, “ He will return; he will return with another, another,” he 

As for the saltarello Cucuzone, he paused at the head of the 
dark alley for an instant; then making the sign of the cross, 
walked in. To make it more dreary, the faint, watery moon again 
clouded in, and planged the narrow alley in utter darkness. The 
lane was long ; the teeth of Cucuzone chattered together, and he 
started at every noise. The darkness for him was filled with 
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spectres, phantoms. He called upon God, the Virgin Mary and 
Saint Janvier, rapidly; a cold sweat covered his face, his knees 
trembled. He arrived more dead than alive at the house of Jo- 
hann Spurzheim, and knocked with a trembling hand at the door. 

“Enter!” said the weak, harsh voice of the director. 

The poor saltarello thought some one behind him spoke. 

“Heavenly Saviour! Virgin Mother! Saint Janvier! 
Janvier !” the poor man exclaimed with fervor. 

“ Enter!” repeated the voice, impatiently. 

Cucuzone waited not for another invitation, but bolted in. A 
great sigh of relief was heard as the saltarello found himself in 
alighted room. A faint voice asked, “‘ What wish you, friend, so 
late ” 

“Tron is strong and charcoal is black,” said the saltarello ; then 
added, “but not so black as that infernal alley !” 

“Come near the table. Why were you so late ?” 

“ Because there was no hurry,” bluntly said Cucuzone, trying 
to make light of his late terrors. “I would much rather be in 
bed, begging your pardon, than here.” 

“Go and slide back the bolt of that door,” commanded Spurz- 
heim, pointing to the door through which Pierre Falcone had left 
for Madame Barbara’s apartments. 

Cucuzone executed this order, going across the room by bounds 
and a couple of summersaults. 

“Friend,” said Johann, “ ve seen monkeys who sprang and 
hopped better than you.” 

“Your excellency wishes only to make me jealous. Where is 
my package ?” 

“Here!” and Spurzheim drew aside the curtain. 

“Where shall I carry it ?” 

“ To the river.” 


Saint 


[See page 339 } 


Cucuzone raised the body on his shoulders, murmuring as he 
did so: “ Good heavens! it is poor Felice Tavola! Ah, he knew 
how to drink a good glass of wine. He is very heavy. What shall 
I be paid for this commission, signor ?” 

Johann extended to him an ounce of gold, which Cucuzone 
took grumblingly. 

“ Some people don’t know how to be generous !”” But he took 
the body and placed it on his sturdy shoulders. 

“Remember, my man,” said Johann to him, “it you should 
meet any patrol, and he should find out whence you came with 
your burden, you will not awake to-morrow morning.” 

“Excellency,” said Cucuzone, in a low tone, “Iam well ac- 
quainted with the habits of our little community; may God bless 
you od 

He Wald to the door and passed the threshold with a firm 
step, in spite of his heavy burden. Johann could hear him count- 
ing his steps as he walked, “‘ One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight.” He heard no more; Cucuzone was on the ninth step. 

There is a legend in Naples—the famous legend of San Gen- 
naro—which says that a man who carries a corpse on his shoulders 
is lost if he makes a hundred steps. This legend came to the 
mind of poor Cucuzone, and so trembling, panting and frightened, 
he strode on, taking as long steps as possible to do under the cir- 
cumstances. If he had only had a pick-axe, he would have buried 
Felice Tavola in the middle of the gloomy alley. He had noth- 
ing, and the poor saltarello felt that he was doomed to die at the 
end of a year. In spite of his greatest efforts, he would have 
taken twenty-four steps before he reached the end of the alley. 
Was there no means of avoiding the duty imposed upon him! 
The Brotherhood of Silence did not joke. Cucuzone was paid 
for his knowledge of it. He reached the end of the dark alley as 
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body u t against the wall, and seated him- 
self (ay pew to consider what he should 
do next. As he sat there he heard steps, as if 
some one were running slowly. By the fitful 
light of the moon, Cucuzone saw a man pass on 
the Rue Albanese. He thought no more of him 
and resumed his calculations, but was again in- 
terrupted, strange to say, by the same man, but 
this time more tired. Cucuzone sprang up. He 
recognized the Englishman who had stood trem- 
blingly watching the body of Manuelus being 

t in the carriage. This r man had, upon 
ates the heavy tread of the saltarello with 
the other body, burst from the horrible stupor 
that bound him, and in desperation took the 
first street he came to, the perfidious Rue Alba- 
nese, which -." the traveller a! to the 
startin int. The poor man essa to es- 
cape, tal clare returned to the point he left— 
the end of that fatal alley. He thought he had 
become crazy. Cucuzone arranged his plan of 
action in a second. He turned a summersault 
in his delight, and replacing the body of the un- 
fortunate bandit on his shoulders, he by fifteen 
po go steps reached the middle of the Piazza 
del Mercato. He reserved five steps for any 
emergency. The place he occupied barred the 

of the poor Englishman. 

On the ranner came ; seeing nothing, hearing 
nothing. He was right upon Cucuzone, when 
the latter exclaimed, in a voice of thunder : 

Sto 

The peer man heard the command, but his 
impetus was such that he could not - so sud- 
denly without falling, so he came full against 
the body of Felice Tavola, which Cucuzone held 
in front of him like a shield. 

“ You have killed him!” exclaimed the latter, 
as he let the body fall. 

“3 your pardon, signor, it was a mis- 
take,”” murmured the Englishman. 

“ You have killed him!” repeated the salta- 
rello ; “do you hear me ?” 


The man uttered a deep ue 
“The accumulation of a misfortune!” 
ed he; “I have been an accidental 

murderer |” 

He remained immovable, like a statue. 

“May God forgive you. The only thing to 
be done is to throw him into the water!” And 
Cucuzone placed the corpse upon his shoulders. 
Then he fled, perfectly happy at having gone so 
few steps, and escaped the doom which would 
have fallen upon him if he had gone a hundred 
steps with the corpse on his back. The En 
lishman remained alone, angry, frightened, al- 
most crazy, with a dead body on his shoulders. 


Johann Spurzheim was alone in his cubinet. 
He listened to the long, heavy steps of Cucu- 
zone as he strode through the dark alley. When 
all was silent, some one knocked gently at the inner door. 

“Enterq” cried J mn. And when the physiciafi appeared at 
the threshold, he excltimed again : 

“Enter! enter! enter! we have worked well for you, my 
friend! I say it without boasting! Has Zora wanted anything ?” 

Zora was little King Charles, which had always eeu the 
couch of the director. 

“Zora has wanted nothing,” replied Falcone. 

He was pale and weary looking. Johann remarked it. 

“ What is the matter with you, my friend ?” asked he. 

“T have passed an awful night, signor!’ murmured the doctor. 

“ A beautiful night you mean !” said Johann, rabbing his hands 
with satisfaction ; “a tiful night. Draw the curtains in front 
of the door; I like to have everythingin order. Also the drapery 
in front of the table, place that right. Ah, Falcone, my compan- 
ion, these curtains have served 
me well to-night!” 

He laughed dryly. 

“ When the curtains are fixed 
and the door bolted, we will go 
up stairs. I invite you to a ball. 
You shall go and dance at the 
Doria palace, my comrade.” 

“T am tired,” replied the doc- 
tor, as if refusing. 

The director of the royal 

laughed again. 
“T am indefatigable you 
had accomplished only half of 
what I have done this night, you 
would be wholly dead, my tine 
fellow !”’ 

Then the wily man’s face 
changed, and he said : 

“ oor Barbara; I shall miss 

Then there was silence. Pierre 
Falcone stood by the table with 
his arms on his breast 
and his head beat down. 

“Has she suffered much?” 
asked Spurzheim, lowering his 
eyes, speaking almost in a 

“She suffers still,” roplied 
Falcone. 

nervous 
director’s 


n 
then said : 
a ; 
there is no pt 
shuddered and 


cessity has no law. 


her.” 
Then changing his tone he 
said: “Put that ring on your 
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middle finger; the possession of it es you a knight master, 
and ftom this hour you have in = cay of twetity thou- 
sand soldiers. To-morrow you shall be king’s physician if you 
wish. ‘The secret of the masters of Silence is triple. The mas- 
ter of Silence knows where there is treasure ; pegewae the key 
to the characters ; he knows the name of his equals. Come near.” 

Falcone advanced. 

Johann continued in a low voice, “ The treasure is in Abbruzzo 
Citra, at the foot of Mount Laurea, in the cellars of the chateau 
of Crimson, built by the Borgias of Rome, and which belongs to 
the domains of Monteleone. The key of the characters you will 
find on this paper ; take it, you will soon know as much as I. 
Your equals are six in number, whose life is in the hands of the 
Grand Master; the latter is Porpo e has other names. 
There remain five masters ; first, myself—thank your patron for 
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being your friend. Next to me comes my lieu- 
tenant, Andrea Visconti Armellino, superior in- 
tendant of the royal police; his real name is 
Policeni Corner. The third in importance is 
the Colonel San Severo, a Hercules, a giant ; 
his true name is Luca Tristany; his sobriquet 
of bandit, Z/ Capitano. The fourth is the old 
Massimo Dolci, the court banker. He troubles 
us very little. His true name is Amato Lorenzo. 
The fifth is the Chevalier Ercole Pisani, and de- 
voted to Porporato. He was the friend of Baron 
Altamonte, whose ring you have. We will 
fight him for he will give us trouble. His right- 
ful name is Marino Marchese. Armellino wants 
my situation as director; his wish will be his 
misfortune. San Severo is too strong ; he wea- 
ries me. The three others have guessed m 
aim; they are in the way. Friend Falcone, if 
you wish it, we will remain alone; both rich and 
powerful as kings !” 

“ What must be done to become so?” asked 
the doctor. 

Johann looked at him steadily. He laughed 

“The first thing that is necessary, is to take 
me in your arms and carry me back to my bed. 
Tam sleepy.” 

“Signor,” said Falcone, “if you retura to 
your chamber you will hear the ns —” 

“Not long,” interrupted Spurzhim, with 
—— calmness; “those lozenges are very 
powerful.” 

He stretched out his arms towards Falcone, 
as a child does towards its mother. The doctor 
raised him in his arms and ascended the stair- 
case. Johann was in hopes to hear him breathe 
hard under his weight, but he reached the last 
landing breathing as calmly as if he had walked 
free. ey entered the chamber, and soon the 
director was laid, faint and weary, upon his bed. 
Tired as Spurzheim was, he raised his head to 
listen. A faint moaning was heard. Johann 
— a deep sigh, and sunk back upon his 

iw. 


“ Open the drawer of my bureau—the u 
drawer,” said he, “and take out a blank of 
invitation to the Doria palace. Write your 
name in the blank space.” 

“What shall I do at the Doria palace?’ 
asked Falcone. 

“ Watch !” 

“ The night is far advanced.” 

“He whom you are to watch will come after 
you, nevertheless.” 

As the doctor was about to ask a question, 
Johann laid his finger on his lips in token of si- 
lence. They heard a faint, despairing cry ; then 

* Poor sai purzheim $ 
must have been her an oh 
r—” stamm youn; 

. Leave the lamp and go, Falcone; I am ro + ; 

The doctor panes the room and laid his hand on the door- 
knob. The lamp gave but a feeble light. The young man turned. 

“You did not tell me who to watch ” 

“ Do you know Prince Fulvio Coriolani ?” 

“ No, signor, I have never seen him.” 

“Not That is surprising; all the world knows him. 


[See page 839 } 


“Si 


Listen 


to me well, Falcone; when the Prince Fulvio Coriolani is an- 
nounced to night at the Doria palace, look attentively at the young 
and brilliant prince. When you have looked at him, Falcone, you 
will not ask why I sent you to the fete. Farewell.” 

[TO BR CONTINUED | 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
ADIEU. 


BY M. POTTER, JR. 


If I have injured thee, forgive the wrong, 
The bitterness of death is not so strong 
As love's despair ; 
And from the attributes which to thy eex belong, 
Let pity leave the gentle throng 
To list a wanderer'’s prayer. 


If I have sinned against the love which sprung 
Within my heart—thy careless judgment wrung 
My soul with misery ; 
And with the hopes to which I clung 
Went self-respect, and madness flung 
Life's first great agony. 


If thou couldst know the strength with which I strove 
To drown all thought of thee, and once more rove 
Free as before we met, 
Yes. thy proud spirit would have felt the love 
Which raised its object even heaven above 
Must madden when unmet. 


In other climes. new hopes and scenes 
May raise the cloud which intervenes 
Between my soul and peace ; 
But now a saddening darkness screens 
The joys on which existence leans. 
Adieu, Dieu vous benisse ! 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE INDIAN SEERESS. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


Ir had been a gala day in Canada. Several young men sat 
around a convivial board in an English hotel at Montreal. Among 
them was the haughty son of the Lord Intendant—a handsome, gay, 
distinguished-looking young man, with polished manners, graceful 
address, and looking much older than his years, for he was only 
nineteen. Conversation had been upon political matters—now 
the subject changed to a topic of an entirely different character. 

“Horace,” said the son of the Lord Intendant to one of his 
companions, “they tell me that an extraordinary woman is in 
town ; that all the nobility are crowding to her humble residence, 
and according to all accounts there must be something in what 
she says concerning the future.” 

“ have heard of her,” said the pale youth addressed. “They 
say she has the bearing of a queen, though she is quite old ; very 
probably she is an Indian princess belonging to some of the western 
tribes.” 

“It is a leisure evening with me,” said the son of the Lord In- 
tendant ; ‘‘suppose we slip away at the first opportunity, and pay 
her a visit ?” 

“T am willing; and if she prophesies my union with Miss 
St. Clair, I'll give her two sovereigns instead of one which she 
demands.” 

As soon as they could excuse themselves from the company, 
the two young men set out in the direction of the Indian seeress. 
The night was beautiful, the mild moon shone, and the young 
‘men conversed gaily together as they walked along. 

“We must be careful, should she ask us leading questions,” 
said Horace, “how we answer. These witches, as they call them, 
have generally a good share of penctration and much shrewdness. 
A lucky guess at which you nod your head, gives them the advan- 
tage by putting you off your guard, and then they have the field to 
themselves.” 

The house to which the two young men addressed their foot- 
steps, sat back on the road. It had, before its present inhabitants 
had taken possession, been deserted and left to decay. It was a 
small, one story and a half cottage, covered up in front with the 
trumpet-flower; its garden was a wide patch of not ill-looking 
weeds; trees massive and gray with age stood in front. But be- 
fore I give a description of its inmates, let me take the reader back 
to some twelve months previous. 

THE CAPTIVES. 

For years there had been no trouble with the Indians on the 
Canada border; the settlements had grown strong in numbers, 
and no one looked forward to perilous times. One beautiful day 
three persons were travelling from one town to another, through a 
rough road cut in the heert of a forest. They were returning from 
a great festival given by Major Waldron, who with his troops was 
stationed at one of the principal military posts. The party con- 
sisted of a husband and wife, and the only sister of the latter, a 
fair young girl of sixteen. Barrister Lowe, the gentleman, was a 
man of commanding presence, an eminent jurist, who had only a 
few months before emigrated from Liverpool. 

“We must hasten our speed,” said the barrister; “the sky 
looks threatening ; I should not be surprised if we have rain before 

“ Yes,” said his wife, touching her beautiful bay lightly. “Gene- 
vieve will be wondering what keeps us. The child has been on the 
lookout for us ever since morning. I dreamed we had lost our 
Genevieve; you can’t think how much sorrow the mere shadow 
of such a fate gave me; whatevould the reality be?” And she 
shuddered. 

“That is just the way she has been talking this whole blessed 
day,” said Louise ; “it has been nothing but Geneveive. I declare 
it makes me nervous to go through this thick woods—what beautiful 
scarlet flowers here! Tom tramples them under his feet ; Tom, you 


have no poctry in your soul. Bless my heart, every time I hear 
a bush crack my heart jumps in my mouth! O, my heaven!” 
she cried, her cheek blanching; “I saw two glaring eyes looking 
out from that clump of pine undergrowth !” 

The barrister and his wife both laughed heartily at her “con- 
ceit,” as they called it. 

“ You would make a brave wife of the border!” cried her broth- 
er-in-law—and he fell reeling from his saddle, his brains in portions 
striking his wife’s mantle. 

In less than a minute four Indians had secured the horses, and 
the agonized wife and sister, with shrieks of terror, were in the 
power of the blood4hirsty wretches. 

“ You must ride with us,” said the chief of the four, a tall, mus- 
cular Indian. “Make no trouble, and you shall be treated well ; 
resist, and you shall die by slow torture.” 

Mrs. Lowe laid a lifeless burden against one of the redskins ; 
Louise turned her agonized face towards the speaker. 

“ Coward and traitor !” she cried ; ‘I know you through your 
disguise. Wretch—viper—you have partaken of my brother’s 
hospitality, and this is the way you return his kindness !” 

“No words, Miss Louise; these men are mine,” said the ap- 
parent Indian, with set teeth and quivering ander lip. “I swore 
you should be mine, and you shall. I shall now proceed to bind 
you, during which operation you will please -be perfectly quiet, if 
you do not wish your blood to stain the tomahawk of one of my 
allies.” 

So saying, he proceeded to bind the beautiful, trembling form of 
his captive, while at a nod one of the real Indians lashed the in- 
sensible form of Mrs. Lowe securely to himself. 

“QO, if I were a man !” cried Louise, defiantly ; “and had but 
weapons to defend myself !” . 

“Why, then you would not be Louise, and I should not trouble 
myself to notice you in this unceremonious way ; but as you are 
not a man, and simply a haughty, beautiful braggart of an Eng- 
lish girl whom I mean to make my wife, or my slave, as I please, 
you will be so good as not to make any more impertinent remarks. 
I am revenged enough already; I don’t care to spoil so much 
loveliness.” And turning adroitly, he left a polluting kiss upon 
her forehead. 

As they journeyed along, the poor widowed woman awoke from 
her deathlike trance. Her first cry was for her murdered husband, 
her next for Genevieve. Heart-piercing were those tones of an- 
guish as they arose. The wail of a ruined life filled even their 
echoes as they rang back from the wooded distance. 

“T shall have to silence her with something more potent than 
the tongue,” said the man-fiend, who rode in front of his stolid 
companions. 

“Q, for the love of God, use no violence!” cried Louise, her 
very soul shrinking as she saw the murderous look in his eye; “my 
sister !—you cannot do violence to her; she has never wronged 

ou |” 

* “Your wishes are commands,” replied the disguised man; “I 
have only a charming little piece of news to tell her, which in all 
probability will quiet her.” And stopping his horse till she came 
along side, he said, in tones awfully bland, in which spoke the 
exultation of an incarnate fiend: “‘My dear madam, listen. At 
noon yesterday, while you were no doubt enjoying the convivial 
society at Major Waldron’s, the Indians entered your house and 
found two children, One of them was named Genevieve; her 
they tomahawked, and I have seen her scalp.” 

The woman sat frozen into horror, looking blankly towards 
him; she was quiet, but it was the stillness of perfect despair. 
Louise, whose eyes had been dry and tearless before, wept bitterly 
as she saw the pitiable condition to which sorrow had reduced her 


sister; wept for the fate of the lovely Genevieve, the idol of the 
household, and despair entered her heart also. Bound to the form 
of one she loathed, one whom she had dismissed from her presence 
when his suit became tedious and revolting, bereft of her nearest 
protector, a witness of her sister’s mental suffering, dreading she 
knew not what humiliation, it is no wonder that Heaven seemed 
unkind, and life a dread reality. But these feelings did not long 
distress her; the childlike faith that had ever been hers, sprang 
over the opposing barriers, and she sent up a prayer to God that 
he would mercifully deliver her. 


GENEVIEVE 


It was true, as Hal. Bennett had said—the Indians did visit 
Fort Edward, from which, as it was deemed a time of safety, most 
of the residents had gone to spend a holiday in the woods. Gene- 
vieve’s nurse and an old gray-headed servant fell victims to their 
brutality, and Genevieve with tears and shricks fled to a chamber 
in the house, where, locking herself in, she crawled into the bed 
with the infant child of her nurse who was quietly sleeping. But 
the savages, bursting the door, found her hiding-place, and dash- 
ing out the brains of the babe against the post of the bed, they 
roughly commanded Genevieve to go along with them. 

The poor child was furced to obey. Her almost saperhuman 
beauty seemed to make an impression even upon the flinty hearts 
of her captors, and they forbore to shed her blood. One of them, 
a young brave, mentally reserved her for his wife, as he gazed 
apon her English face with the light flossy hair sweeping in abun- 
dance, and the la:ge blue eyes pensive with tears, as she stood 
pleading for her life. 

Genevieve was fourteen. Never in any court shone more 
resplendent charms than were already ripened upon this little 
maiden. And yet those fair feet must be torn by the rough 
march over rugged roads; those exquisite limbs must feel the 
thong of the Indian’s lash ; those glorious eyes supplicate almost 
in vain for mercy, through tears that fell like rain. Her captors, 
all but the young brave, were cruel men. They forced her on 


with aching feet, sometimes wielding the heavy axe around her 
temples, sometimes dragging her by her golden hair, until she be- 
came so humbly submissive and so spiritless that they threatened 
to burn her because she had no courage. 

It was a moonlight night, and the space they had chosen for a 
halting-place was as beautiful as a fairy dream. The smooth 
green sward; the straight trees draped with the hanging moss ; 
the winding stream silently meandering over a bed of gravel, 
shining here and there like a silvery serpent; the fathomless blue 
of the sky above, and the deep shadows alternating with the white, 
vivid moonlight, formed a picture of surpassing loveliness. 

On such a night, in the midst of such surroundings, they bound 
Genevieve to a stake, and heaped brushwood about her till it 
reached to her arms. Her eyes started almost from their sockets 
with wild affright; her lips, pale as the dead, moved in vain to 
supplicate mercy; and when words came, they poured from her 
lips in torrents, in shrieks of anguish that might have made the 
very ground cry out in supplication. For a few moments the 
young brave who loved the beautiful Genevieve, stood with folded 
arms and downcast eyes; then as his companions were about to 
apply the torch, he sprang forward, shouting defiance and bran- 
dishing his battle-axe. He hurled the dry sticks right and left, cut 
the bonds of the almost senseless girl, and again brandishing his 
formidable weapon, drew her against his bosom with one arm and 
defied his comrades. 

Instead of exciting anger, his great courage won the admiration 
of the savages, who conceded the prize to him, and from that time 
thenceforth looked upon poor little Genevieve as the wife of the 
young brave. She felt a sentiment of gratitude towards her pre- 
server, and clung to him in all their after journeyings with a girl’s 
clinging fondness ; but the thought that he was ever to be to her 
other than a friend had never entered her innocent heart. 


THE ESCAPE. 

Louise and her sister were carried without rest all that night 
and the following day, through the heart of the dense woods ; then 
they were allowed refreshments, a little sleep, and the journey was 
resumed. At length after a week’s travel they halted, as the 
heartless Bennett said, for a final home. They were still appar- 
ently in the very depth of the heavy forest. Louise had schooled 
herself into submission, wisely considering that if she appeared 
resigned to her fate she might gain many little liberties that would 
perhaps result in her escape. Mrs. Lowe remained plunged into 
an apathy from which nothing seemed likely to arouse her. She 
sat hour after hour smiling bitterly to herself, or if her attention 
was engaged, it was only fora moment; she relapsed again into 
that still, dreadful state of utter despair. 

“ Well, my beauty,” said Bennett, removing his plumed head- 
dress and fixing his revengeful black eye upon Louise, “how do 
you like the home I have brought you to?” 

“It is very lonely,” she said, choking down the grief that swelled 
to her throat. 

“ And you like it?” 

“Yes, I—I like it—as well as I can.” 

“ Ha, as well as you can !—and how well can you like it?” he 
asked, coming near, throwing himself upon the sward, and impu- 
dently laying his head on her lap, while his eyes were fastened un- 
flinchingly upon her face ; “how well can you like, my beauty— 
how strongly ?” 

“ As strongly as I can hate!” cried Louise, in low, fierce, con- 
centrated tones, letting her passion master her for once. 

“O, well, I am content,” chuckled her tormentor, smiling 
maliciously. ‘I have seen the force and extent of your hatred; 
now I intend to fathom the depth of your love, and see whether it 
be as delicious as your hate was tormenting. Don’t you love me 
for saving your life and the life of your sister? Say, don’t you 
love me? No hesitation, or, I swear it, you shall die this very 
minute !”” 

A frightened “yes” fell from the pale lips. Louise was not 
heroic enough to court death. Besides, this man of wicked but 
powerful will exercised a strange influence over her. Body and 
soul were wearied; hope had almost died; expectation was a 
horrid spectre with valture-like wings; and she dreaded his 
satanic power. 

“You and Mrs. Lowe there, are to cook for me,” continued 
Bennett. ‘I shall leave you here, guarded by my most trusty 
follower. If you attempt to escape, death will follow you; remem- 
ber. Iam going to kill game. May you enjoy yourselves. To- 
morrow our lodge shall be built, and then in this wilderness I 
shall marry you. Until that time I leave you free ; as free as you 
may be in the keeping of trusty Bill.” 

Then turning to the Indian, he charged him in the language of 
his tribe, to keep a strict watch, and bestowing a loathed kiss, he 
went his way. 

“Come here, Louise,” said Mrs. Lowe. 

Rejoiced to see the first gleam of interest in her sister, Louise 
hastened to throw herself down by her side. 

“Did he, did that monster say we must cook for him?” she 
asked, in a low voice. 

Lonise answered im the affirmative. 

“Then we must poison him ; poison them all.” 

The young girl started violently. Such a remedy had not re 
motely entered her mind. She shuddered, and was sick at heart 
for a moment ; then she asked : 

“ But how shall we poison them ?” 

“Do you see that?” said Mrs. Lowe, pointing to a sickly yer 
low plant which bore a purple flower ; “that is rank poison. We 
will press the juice into their food—and glory over their dying 
agonies !”” she added, in a voice scarcely human. 

“ But, sister, suppose we have to eat?’ 
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“ We must pretend illness before they begin; they will never 
suspect ; and if they do, this will make them powerless. If they 
force us to eat, better that than dishonor !”’ she said sternly. “I 
shall join my murdered husband and my Genevieve.’” 

Her eyes were dry and glazed as she repeated this; she had not 
wept since that terrible day, and everything she said and did 
seemed verging on to madness. Carefully and secretly they 
gathered the flower and the root, and before night the deadly 
juices were mingled in the savory mess that steamed above the 
fire. In the expressive language of Scripture, there was “death 
in the pot.” 

“Come, you will dine with us?” said Bennett, who had lost 
somewhat of his savageness in prospect of a feast. 

“T thank you, I am too much fatigued; I could not taste a 
mouthful now, but if you will save some, I will take it by-and-by. 
The cook tastes, you know?” she added, forcing a sickly smile, for 
her heart was throbbing with terror. 

“O, every one to his humor,” said he; “you and your sister 
there, can wait till we are done, then. I like it; my friends here 
will like it; it is the custom among their tribe. Women are in- 
feriors ; their position should be at their husbands’ feet. Unlimited 
power or none, is my motto.” 

So saying, he began to cat ravenously. Had he but once 
glanced at the widow, who had lifted her liead and was intensely 
regarding him, he would have dashed his gourd to the ground. 
But he did not; he ate on and on, as if he never would be satis- 
fied ; so ate his followers. Then they threw themselves down to 
sleep. Poor wretches! little they knew it was their last rest. 
The watch slept also; it was the first time he had ever been 
off his guard. . 

“Louise,” whispered her sister, “we must get their arms. I 
am not certain what effect the poison will have; they may suspect 
us. Besides they have been drinking brandy; they will sleep the 
sounder while they do sleep.” 

The tomahawks and rifles were gathered and carried for some 
distance to be thrown among the bushes. 

“Let us stay here,” murmured Louise, trembling excessively. 

“No, no; do you think I would lose sight of one dying agony * 
Come back; I know not which one fired at my husband, but 
in each fiend as he struggles I shall see his murderer. Come 
back !” 

Very reluctantly the poor girl accompanied her sister, who with 
dry eyes and eager mien hurried to the spot where the doomed 
men slept. 

“Tt is beginning!” she cried, in a smothered voice, as one of 
the Indians writhed and groaned in his sleep. ‘ 

Just then Bennett awoke with a frightful groan. 

“ Undying torment is in me !”’ he cried, making a motion as if 
to spring to his feet; but his limbs were powerless. “ Water!” he 
yelled, “water! God of mercy, what is the matter? Girl, don’t 
stand looking at me so—water, water !’’ 

“Stop !” cried Mrs. Lowe, detaining the girl by a violent hold 
on her garment; “he shall have none.” 

“ Water!’ cried the agonized voice, in wilder accents. 

“He must have it!” exclaimed Louise; ‘‘I cannot bear the 
sight !” 

“Poor coward! If you had seen a husband's blood, you—” 

“O, for God's sake, water !’’ said the faltering tongue. 

“ Sister, let me go ; he will haunt me if he perishes without !” 

“Not adrop to cool his parched tongue!” cried the widow ; 
“not a drop; he gave no mercy, and he shall have none.” 

“ Water, water!” moaned the sufferer, his face swelling and 
changing. 

Louise sank upon the ground, still with her sister’s grasp upon 
her, and hid her face in her hands. A few dread moments elapsed 
and they two only stood on the spot of their captivity, living souls. 


The three Indians, with their leader, were stark and stiff; Bennett, 
the cruel deceiver, lay a hideous corpse. 


FORTUNE-TELLING. 


“Now I can prophesy,” said the widow, solemnly, rising from 
her kneeling posture and folding her hands. 

“ Dear sister, what do you mean ?” asked Louise, anxiously. 

“T mean what I say. Some strange power has been given me. 
I could read your very thoughts, Louise. When we find a city, 
there I will prophesy. They will take us for Indians.” 

“Not with these complexions, dear sister,” said Louise, trem- 
bling for the poor woman’s reason which seemed at times to be 
unsteady. 

must stain ourselves,” replied her sister, promptly. “Here 
are some walnat leaves; you need not be so very dark, but I must 
be full-blooded. The wife of a royal chief I will be, and you my 
brother. You need not look at me in that way, child! I am in 
earnest. These Indian costumes become us exceedingly.” 

“ But, dear sister, suppose we should never leave these woods ? 
We may perish with hunger. It is the third week now, and 
we have had nothing but berries to eat. I feel my strength 
failing me.” 

“ We shall get out,” replied Mrs. Lowe, folding her blanket (it 
had belonged to Bennett) more closely about her; “to-night we 
shall clear the forest. I know it; I have seen it. We shall find 
a beaten track commencing at a blighted tree; that way we shall 
find the city.” 

Louise looked at her sister with a feeling of awe. She did in- 
deed appear to be possessed with some new power of divination, 
and silently she followed to the very spot that had been designated. 
After a long and weary march they entered the outskirts of a city. 
They had money which they had found upon the insensible Ben- 
nett, and with this they rented the little cottage where speedily 
the elder sister became known as a foreteller of future events. 


So strangely true were her delineations of character, and her 
prophecies, which she seemed to deliver in a trance-like state, that 
gold began to flow into her coffers, and her name became re- 
nowned. A year had elapsed, during which she had lived in 
strict seclusion, and the beautiful Indian youth who passed for 
her brother, was daily canvassed and admired by many a charm- 
ing belie who repaired to the house of the Indian seeress that she 
might have her fortune told. 

To Louise this costume and confinement were growing wearisome. 
She still looked upon her sister as partially deranged, but could not 
bear to thwart her in an employment which had taken such a hold 
upon her imagination that she appeared to believe that such had 
always been her vocation, strangely forgetting, or rather ignoring 
the former existence of her husband or her child. 

This was the woman to whom the son of the Lord Intendant 
repaired with his friend. They entered, ushered in, as usual, by 
the handsome Indian lad, and instinctively their eyes dropped be- 
fore the majestic presence of the Indian seeress. She was very 
tall, with a dreamy, poetical face, quite decidedly European, with 
the exception of the copper color of the skin. In everything she 
appeared superior to her race. 

“ Young man, your destiny isa strange one,” she said, to the 
son of the Lord Intendant. “ Your wife will come from among a 
tribe of Indians.” 

“From where ?” exclaimed the young man, half rising, an angry 
frown upon his brow. 

“ An Indian girl, an Indian princess, perhaps,” murmured the 
woman, relapsing into her dreamy state. ‘It must be so; she is 
with them, has slept in their lodges, tipped their arrows with the 
game-poison, and dressed their food. But,’’ and her voice softened, 
“she is very beautiful.” 

“T thank you,” said the haughty son of the Lord Intendant, with 
a mocking bow ; “‘I will go elsewhere to find a description of my 
future wife. I have some ambition.” 

He was angry; it could be seen in the curl of his lip, and the 
whiteness around it. 

“ My father’s son marry a squaw!” he muttered, angrily ; “the 
woman is a fool.” 

“But she did not know your rank,” said his companion, 
soothingly. 

THE LOST FOUND. 

“QO, 1am glad I prevailed upon you to come! Is it not beauti- 
ful? Does it not seem like the olden times? I think you are 
more yourself, also, in that dress.” 

“ Hush, I see a vision !” murmured the widow. 

“Truly a vision of beauty,” replied Louise, unconscious that 
she, too, was gazed at and wondered over. “‘ Who can she be ?” 

Everybody gazed and gazed, as, leaning on the Lord Inten- 
dant’s son, a radiant young creature of some sixteen summers 
floated into the room. She wore no diamonds, no silks of flash- 
ing lustre; a band of pearls mingled with the gleamy waves of 
her bright hair,and a robe of white fell in graceful folds around her. 

“Who can she be ?” was the question sent from one part of the 
immense hall to the other. 

Nobody seemed to know. The widow, meanwhile, upon whose 
arm leaned Louise, followed this bright star like one fascinated ; 
she spoke not, answered no one question put to her by Louise, but 
still walked whenever she walked, striving in vain to face her, but 
the throng prevented. A gaily epauletted officer who had been 
eyeing Louise, now gently inserted himself near her in the 
promenade. Some one asked who this girl might be who was 
making such an extraordinary sensation. 

“Why, haven’t you heard ?” exclaimed the officer, still striving 
to keep his place near Louise. ‘‘ That is the captive. For nearly 
three years she has been with the Indians. The Lord Intendant 
purchased her freedom but last week, with a large ransom, and he 
is intending to educate her.” 

“H'm, for his son, I should judge. She certainly is a most 
lovely creature ; I should never think she had been a day from a 
palace.” 

“Most graceful, truly,” returned the soldier. “She has a 
sweet name, too—Genevieve. It is said an Indian lover pines 
for her.” 

Louise felt her arm clutched convulsively. She herself was 
faintly conscious that some great good was impending. The 
name brought forth the remembered features of her idolized little 
niece. She dared not feel that this Genevieve, so tall, so regal, so 
lovely, was the very same. Suddenly her arm was dropped ; 
there was a strange, quick commotion in the throng, and Louise 
saw her sister kneeling before the beautiful girl, saw Genevieve with 
a cry of joy throw herself upon her sister’s neck, and she knew that 
the mother had found her child. She grew dizzy and faint, and 
when she returned to consciousness, found herself supported by a 
gallant soldier with epaulettes upon his uniform. 

Both her sister and herself were driven to the house of the Lord 
I..tendant, in company with Genevieve. Their story became im- 
mediately public and caused a wonderful sensation. Everybody 
wished to know and be known by the whilom captives, and Gene- 
vieve was in raptures at meeting with one she had thought dead ; 
in feeling that once again she could rest within the encircling arms 
of a mother. 


The prophecy of the barrister’s widow, in her cApacity of Indian 


seeress, was at last fulfilled. The son of the Lord Intendant did . 


marry the adopted child of a chief, of a red-browed Indian, after 
she had passed a few years in some of the best London schools. 
Her mother was liberally provided for by government, and Louise 
married Lieutenant Goldly who had been so much pleased with 
her on the night.of Genevieve’s recognition of her only parent. 
At times there was seen in the city where Genevieve resided, a 
tall, thin figure, attired in Indian habiliments. A wasting cough 


shook his gaunt frame, his eyes were lighted by unearthly fires, 
and the hectic disease painted vividly even his dark cheek. Some- 
times he visited the stately mansion of Genevieve’s husband, and 
it was noted that the young mistress received him herself; that 
every kind attention was bestowed upon him, and a home offered 
him within the palace. But he was restless, and could not stay 
long in one place. To see Genevieve sometimes was his only 
solace; for hopeless love for her, he was dying. 

One day he was found dead on the outskirts of the city. In 
the bosom of his dress was found folded a blue ribbon nearly 
faded out, one that Genevieve had worn when she was captured. 
The faithful fellow was laid in the Lord Intendant’s own burial 
vault, and upon the marble shaft that rose slenderly above his 
ashes was wrought the scene in which the noble Indian youth had 
saved the fair girl from a death by fire. And his memory was 
revered. 

THE GOVERNESS. 

“A Diarist Abroad,” sending his jottings to Dwight’s Journal 
of Music, notes very prettily the following incident which occu 
aboard ship, on his passage across the Atlantic :—‘ There was a 
tall, slender woman of some thirty-five, with a certain ladylike 
air, and also a certain precision ia manner and in speech, both in 
English and German, which, as in Peter’s case, “ bewrayed ” her. 
You saw the governess at once—at least you thought so. And so 
it proved. She was one of that class which always excites my 
sympathy. Necessary appendages in certain families, they hold a 
position somewhere between the kitchen and parior, with small 
salary and few joys, victims of stupid children, and owing their 
positions, such as they are, to that very culture and those mental 
endowments which make those positions hardly endarable. After 
years of service, in which she has crossed the Atlantic again and 
again, she now was making her sixth passage, taking her small 
savings with her, in the hope of rest with her old mother in the 
little Rhine city of her birth. 

“ During the passage she told me some queer history. At one 
time she had charge of a little orphan girl, in poor th, an 
heiress to a million. But somehow—nobody knows how such 
things are brought about—the lawyers had fastened the chancery 
clutches upon the property, and there were times when this little 
millionnaire and ome governess — suffered for the want of 
suitable food! Our fraulein governess brought on board at New 
York, one little pet, a beautiful canary bird, who, the first few 
mornings, awoke us by his melodies. When about a week out, our 
unlucky steward let the cage fall. The bystanders sprang to it 
and raised it—the bird lay in the bottom, dead! Good-by, little 

t of six years. She knew nothing of it. The cage was taken 
tol and hung up in its usual place. No one said anything, but 
left fraulein to find out for herself the next morning. me time 
next day I say her, with a sad face, go behind the wheel-house 
alone. The cage disappeared. She spoke not of her loss, but 
some time afterwards I accidentally saw, nicely folded in clean, 
white letter paper, a little bunch of yellow feathers. The tears 
which the poor governess had shed had fallen over the stern of the 
vessel, and no one was the wiser. This little incident seemed to 
me to betray long years of loneliness, during which both her joys 
and her sorrows she had learned to bury in her own bosom.” 


> 


THE WELLINGTON SARCOPHAGUS, 

The dust of England’s greatest general reposes at length in a 
not unworthy mausoleum. The coffin, which, since the memor- 
able day of his funeral, had rested upon the tomb of Nelson, is 
now placed in a massive sarcophagus in the crypt beneath the 
noble dome of St. Paul. There was great difficulty experienced 
in procuring a block of stone suitable for the sarcophagus, and it 
was by an opportune but curious coincidence that at length one 
was discovered in a huge mass of porphyry, on the Treffry estate, 
in the parish of Luxulyan, near St. Blazey, on the coast of Corn- 
wall. The stone was so hard that tools manufactured on pu 
were employed in shaping it; and as only one workman could la- 
bor on it at a time, two years were occupied in carving out the 
interior. This operation was performed where the stone was 
found—the cutting being done by hand, the polishing by steam 

wer. To form the sarcophagus, the porphyry mass was sawn 
into two parts ; the | r providing the receptacle for the coffin, 
the smaller furnishing lid. It is of a deep chocolate color, re- 
lieved with crystals something of an orange hue. One side of the 
sarcophagus bears a gold letter inscription, “ Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington ;” the other, the dates of his birth and death. A Greek 
cross, with a gilt outline, resting on a circular boss, adorns each 
end. The pedestal is of white granite from the Cheesewring 
Quarry, Cornwall. The sarcophagus is supported at each end on 
a lelogram of ite, which is higher than the top of the 
ocak so that light is seen through ; and against each end of 
these parallelograms are sculptured the head and paws of a sleeping 
lion, giving two, therefore, on each side of the sarcophagus. The 
lower part of the walls of the chamber is also lined with rough 
white granite, with a moulding of polished red granite on the top ; 
and there are four large polished granite candelabras, of baluster 
shape, which stand at the four corners of the apartment. From a 
sphere which surmounts each of these candelabras, rise four small 
jets of gas. The floor is paved with tiles, and this; pavement 
has been extended to that part of the crypt in which stands 
Nelson’s sarcophagus.—London (rlobe. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
SEEMING AND BELNG. 


BY MARY C. GRANNISS. 


Out upon this paltry seeming! 
Base deceit in saintly guise, 
Hollow forms, and words unmeaning, 


Neer in seeming, but in being, 
There the strength of virtue lies, 
While his eve—the Great All-Seeing — 

Penetrates each thick disguise. 


And before Him, unavailing 
Every cunning woven screen ; 

In whose sight the clear, prevailing 
Thoughts and motives all are seen. 


Seem not, but be faithful. earning 
Title good to something true. 
Pure coin from the base discerning, 

Render unto all their due. 


Onward! to the right keep moving, 
Spite of any human banns; 

That there's something real proving, 
Even in a world of shams: 


Something that the earth’s wide coffer 
Ne’er could bribe or buy away, 

Conscience, scorning every proffer, 
In itself a joy and stay! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE ADVENTURE OF A NIGHT. 


BY W. H. BENNETT. 


I was a verdant young studeut of medicine, in the year 183—, 
but full of all the enthusiasin for the profession which most of us 
succeed in getting up. I studied with Doctor Herman, an old and 
well-established physician, whose strong good sense was the most 
valuable auxiliary to his success in the world, and which quality, 
I am bold to say, I have endeavored by copying him, to bring to 
my own aid in my practice. 

Fred Palmer was my fellow-student—a generous, whole-souled 
fellow, with a spice of the dare-devil in his composition. Hand- 
some as a picture, tall, straight and not too slender, with hands 
and feet which Byron might have envied for their aristocratic pro- 
portions, a forehead of intellectual breadth, magnificent hair falling 
carelessly over it, and eyes in whose liquid depths it would seem 
that maidens’ hearts might be fairly devoured, Fred rejoiced in as 
noble a physique as I ever witnessed. 

It was a time of very general health in the city and suburban 
towns. The weather was clear and cold, and even confirmed in- 
valids seemed to have taken out a new lease of life. Fred and I 
had a famous time of it, lounging—loafing is the modern phrase, 
not then manufactured. We rode the doctor’s horses, flirted with 
the ladies, attended balls and parties, and were, altogether, gentle- 
men of the largest leisure. But by-and-by this grew into harder 
work than our studies, and we gladly settled down to our books 
again, the doctor rejoicing that, if he had no patients to sound his 
praises, he was at least rearing two grand specimens of the 
Aésculapii, who would one day do inimitable honor to his name. 

Fred sauntered into my room one morning, and turning his 
pockets inside out, in signification of their utter emptiness, he 
said: “Tom, just think how long it is since we have had a sub- 
ject for anatomy. Two powerful reasons are showing themselves 
to my mind why we should immediately search for something of 
that sort, and these reasons are, first/y, the dearth of my pocket, 
and secondly, that we are not getting on as we ought. The doctor 
has commissioned me to find a man who will bring him one in a 
day or two, and why should not we receive the money which he is 
disposed to pay?” 

“You reason well, my lord!” was my reply; “but we will go 
separately, if you please. If we are seen going away together, 
suspicion may follow us.” 

“As you please. I have already had intelligence from Bill 
Walker, that he will bring one to-night, if I will assist him; and 
Seth Marden has signified that he would do the same for a 
small consideration. The doctor does not object to our taking 
them to the ruined old house by ths river, and when all is ready, 
he will come down there, and demonstrate as usual.” 

With all my apparent readiness, I yet shrunk from our project. 
I had just had a long respite from everything of the sort, and, 
despite my inflated talk of the beauties of our profession, I had no 
heart in this part of it. But I had promised Fred, and I would 
not retract. 

In the afternoon I took the light sleigh and went across the 
bridge to the city, to wait for Seth Marden, who had told Fred 
that he would meet one of us at acertain point. It was very cold, 
and I was chilled through, for I was a slight, delicate youth, and 
God knows my garments, in those student days, were none too 
warm. 

Before I went, I had a long talk with Fred, in regard to a very 
serious flirtation which he had been carrying on with an amiable 
girl, an orphan, who lived with her aunt in the large town yonder. 
He was almost indignant with me for the way in which I censured 
him. I represented to him that, if he had no design of marriage, 
he was really injuring Helen, by appropriating her to himself in 
such @ manner as to keep all others aloof. Her aunt was poor, 
and Helen’s marriage might be a more desirable circumstance than 


Fred raved a little at my interference, but I brought the matter 
right home to him. “ There is your sister Cecilia, Fred. Sup- 
pose that, just to kill time, I should devote myself to her for 
months, to the exclusion of all other gentlemen, and that I 
should have no fixed purpose of marrying her, how would you 
regard me ad 

* As a villain, of course,” burst out spontaneously from the 
depths of his really generous though careless heart. 

“Then, Fred, put yourself in my shoes, and think that Helen 
Whitney is Cecilia Palmer; that is all.” 

Fred sighed and looked grave. “I am afraid, Tom, that I 
have been a fool after all. Helen is so beautiful, so graceful and 
spirituelle, that I had nearly forgotten that my family expect me 
to bring them a different wife from Helen Whitney, the orphan 
niece of poor fussy Mrs. Bridgeton.” 

This was said with such an unusually pompous air for Fred, 
who was generally quite modest in his assumptions of family con- 
sequence, that I laughed outright. He reddened to his forehead, 
and looked provoked. 

“‘ My family is at least better bred than Mrs. Bridgeton, Tom.” 

“ Better bred, true,” said I, venturing upon a most execrable 


pun. “ Your grandfather's coat of arms, if I recollect right, was 
a loaf of bread !”” 
He was thoroughly angry now. “You are not green enough 


to think that I would marry into such a connection,” he said. 
“ Were Helen entirely alone in the world, and I at the head of 
my profession, I could venture to marry her; but—” 

“Don’t make me hate you, Fred!” I interposed ; “if you have 
no claims on Helen yourself, I will try my own fate with her.” 

I could see how scornfully the handsome creature looked upon 
my puny little figure, contrasting it with his own grand and noble 
presence ; yet, as if repenting of that scorn, the next moment, he 
clasped my hand in his and said, “Tom, you are a true friend, I 
know, but sometimes you probe rather too deep.” 

I showed him my watch-seal, on which was engraved a surgi- 
cal instrument, and the words “I probe to heal.” The bauble 
was a present from an old physician who had taken a fancy to me 
in my boyhood, and encouraged my preference for the profession. 

Fred acknowledged its truth, but shaking his finger at me as 
we parted, he said: “I warn you against tampering with Helen’s 
affections !” 

The next moment we were racing horses over the bridge, the 
end of which having reached, we went different ways. I was de- 
tained beyond my expectations. Seth Marden was sulky and 
dilatory, and I could not bring him round to reason. It was near 
midnight when he had arranged all things so that I could depart. 
During the evening the weather had changed to that unpleasant 
phase, known as the coming on of the January thaw. The hard, 
dry atmosphere had softened, but a thick fog had supervened, and 
made it almost impossible to find my way through the dim 
streets. Once on the bridge I made better progress, to my great 
satisfaction, for I was in no enviable situation. While my right 
hand was grasping the reins, my left arm was encircling—not, 
alas ! the warm and yielding form of one of the young fairies with 
whom I had been dancing away the merry nights of Christmas 
revel, but that of adead man! Seth, never at a loss for an expe- 
dient, had put on the head an extra cap of his own, and wrapped 
the body in a long gray cloak, placing it upright in the sleigh be- 
side me. The horse, impatient of being kept out so long, set off 
before things were arranged to keep it steady, and at every furi- 
ous jerk of the animal, the dead man’s face would come nearly 
in contact with my own, or I would shudder as the hair would 
sweep past my cheek, escaping from the small and jaunty cap 
which Seth had pressed tightly upon one side of the head. 

“ Thank Heaven !”’ I exclaimed, as I drove over the bridge and 
saw lights in a chamber of the old house. ‘Fred is there, with 
a good fire to receive me. I am glad he has got home first. 
Ugh!” I continued, as the frozen figure beside me again leaned 
towards my face. ‘“‘ Avaunt! ‘Take, O, take those lips away!” 

I turned into the avenue to the old house, passed the hospital, 
whose drowsy inmates were probably all steeped in slumber, and 
drove directly to the door in front, in order to have the benefit of 
the staircase. 

“ Hist! Fred!” I called, for I needed his help sorely, my fin- 
gers being chilled through. ‘‘ Come down, man, don’t be playing 
your tricks now. I am perishing with cold.” I could scarcely 
keep the horse from bounding away, so eager was he to get to the 
stable; but after calling in vain, I tied him to a post, and 
dragging my silent companion into the hall, I let him fall at the 
foot of the stairs, while I hastened upward. 

“I suppose the lazy fellow is asleep,” said I pettisaly, as I as- 
cended. “I will pay him for this another time!” I opened the 
door, and the warm air and the glow of light rushed out to meet 
me. They were grateful after cold and darkness, but I had to 
shut my eyes tightly for a few minutes, in which time I discharged 
a whole volley of invectives against my fellow-student. 

No answer! I opened my eyes again, and, gracious heaven ! 
what a sight did they encounter! On a low table, scarcely a foot 
and a half high, lay the form of a female, with the long and wavy 
hair hanging down, and sweeping the floor. Close to the table, 
and apparently smitten by the death-blow, Fred was lying on the 
floor, his face white as the liteless hand that had dropped on his 
head, and seemed almost to be playing among the thick cluster- 
ing carls. I ran to him, loosed his cravat and tore open his vest. 
His heart still gave a faint beat. He was faint, then, not dead, as 
I had feared. I dashed water in his face, applied hartshorn to his 
nostrils, and lifted him where he could see only me when he 
awoke, and not that ghastly face. With a long, convulsive sigh, 
his pale lips parted. Inever beheld such a face of horror as he 
exhibited when his eyes were opened once more. 


“Where is she? what have you done with her?” he asked in 
accents that seemed unearthly and strange. 

“ Don’t think of any one, but drink this wine; it will revive 
you,” I said as I reached a bottle from the closet. Our nights in 
that room had been dismal enough to warrant our keeping a 
restorative, surely. 

He did drink eagerly, as if he needed it, to make an effort to 
speak tome. Then he pushed me aside with all his strength, and 
went and kneeled down by the low table. 

“Tom!” he said in sepulchral tones, ‘do you know who 
this is?” 

I started forward. Until that moment I had not noticed the 
face that lay upturned in its ghastly whiteness, under the pale 
light of the dim candles. I gazed long, but could not think what 
he meant. The countenance was young, and must have been 
very lovely, the features being finely cut and the hair luxuriant, 
It somehow looked familiar, but only as resembling some one whom 
I knew; not as being that one. 

“This is Helen—my Helen!” he said mournfully, passing his 
fingers shudderingly over her hand. 

“Helen? Helen Whitney? Don’t be absurd, Fred. Look! 
Helen has not this scar above the left temple, nor has she these 
intensely black eyebrows. Yet I own there is a resemblance.” 

“O, if I could believe you, Tom!” said the poor fellow, who 
was now as weak as a child from the revulsion my words had 
caused. I carried him to a chair by the fire, wrapped my cloak 
around him, and begged him to tell me all. Once beginning to 
speak freely, and out of sight of that face, he told me he had ar- 
rived there with his burden about half an hour before midnight ; 
that he had made a fire, lighted up, and then uncovered the face. 
A moment’s inspection impressed it on his mind that it was 
Helen’s. He had not seen her for a week, and this death had 
happened in the large suburban village next our own, and in 
which Mrs. Bridgeton lived. His first thought was, that Helen 
had died from his cruel and heartless neglect. He had tried her 
in that way several times, in order to test the strength of her affec- 
tions, and knowing that he had done wrong, it seemed as if this 
pale ghost came to torture him for his infidelity to the sweetest 
and most amiable of human beings. 

Again I looked at the face, and scarcely wondered that in the 
imperfect light, and in his excited state, he should be mistaken. I 
turned aside the folds of the flannel robe—cashmere was not then 
worn by the dead, and flannel was just becoming a customary 
dress—and the name of the deceased was, as I expected to find it, 
written on the binding of the garment beneath it, just where it 
buttoned across the neck. 

“ Look here, Fred !” I said, and he staggered towards me again. 
He saw the name—Charlotte Johnstone—and his whole soul 
seemed to renew itself in the joy. He grasped my hand, laughed, 
cried, and sang, all in a breath—stooped down to read the name 
again, and then came back to shake hands with me once more. 

“‘ Now, Fred!” said I, “we have done enough for one night. I 
will put out the fire, open the windows, and let the man lie down 
in the cold hall, while I drive you home. To-morrow you must 
go over to see Helen, and make your peace with her.” 

“ A good plan,” said he, “but I shall not leave this place to- 
night. Tom, I would not have that form touched for the Indies. 
She shall be buried again, poor girl! Bill Walker is coming in 
the morning, and he will find some way of getting her back to the 
same place. But O, Tom!” said he shudderingly, “how in- 
tensely real it was !” 

I drove the horse home and hastened back on foot, for I felt 
Fred ought not to be left a moment. We sat up with the dead 
girl’s face in our sight, the rest of the long winter night, impatient 
for the dawn. Locking the old house securely, we went home and 
to bed, from which we were roused by Bill, Walker’s tap at the door. 

“ You found all right, doctor?” said the fellow. Fred looked 
as if he would faint again, but he fought against it, and told Bill 
what he wished him to do when night should again come on. 

At ten, I inveigled Fred into a sleigh, and carried him out to 
see Helen. They were engaged when we returned, for I got Mrs. 
Bridgeton to tell me her whole history by the kitchen fire, while 
Fred was making real, lasting love, in the parlor. 

At night, I saw that Walker performed his part of the transac- 
tion, and also of carrying the dead man to Doctor Herman’s pri- 
vate office. We also swept away all traces of our having been at 
the old ruined house, and neither Fred nor myself ever entered it 
again. The prettiest of white cottages stands on the site of the 
ruin, and everything about it has been so altered, that I rarely 
think of its being the scene of such an adventure. 

Had it not happened, I do not believe that Fred would have 
been half so happy as he is. He married Helen as soon as his 
practice was éstablished in the pretty town where she lived, and 
now rejoices in the possession of as good a wife, and as promising 
a set of children as one needs to be blessed with. 

Their oldest daughter—another Helen—is now twenty, and 
when I tell you that I have never yet married, being commonly 
known as “the bachelor doctor,” you may guess that there is 
some charm for me at Fred’s house. I have been waiting for 
Helen to be old enough, and she has never once, since our engage- 
ment, even hinted that I was too far advanced to make her happy. 

To-morrow, then, the “bachelor doctor” resigns his title, to 
take up a dearer name; and although some of my old college 
friends, whose hair has not retained its hue like mine, have ven- 
tured upon the old comparisons of Winter and Spring, of Decem- 
ber wooing young May, and the like, yet I know that they are all 
truly and heartily glad, that one who has been drifting about the 
world, as a naval surgeon, for eighteen years, is about to retire to 
private life, and to cast anchor in a pleasant and sunny home, 
with such a being as Helen Palmer for his companion. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
GERTRUDE. 


BY EFF. T. HYATT. 


Sweet as the perfume of the summer flowers, 
Kind as the impulse of our childish hours, 
Fair as the blossoms of a houri’s bowers, 

Is Gertrude. 


Good as the martyr, who, forsaken here, 
Parts with this earth to meet a brighter sphere, 
To whom than riches is his faith more dear, 

Is Gertrude. 


Strong as the oak that rears its head on high 
To rend the clouds that sweep the azure sky, 
To nobly live, and then to nobly die, 

Is Gertrude. 


Bright as the sun that sheds a genial ray 

To light the darkness of eternal day 

That we may find that “long and narrow way,” 
Is Gertrude. 


True as the cross, which in our faith implies 

Our bodies suffer, but our souls arise : 

To joy in heaven, not seen by earthly eyes, 
Is Gertrude. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 


BY JOHN 8. CLANWILLIAM. 


Percuep upon the summit of a lofty rock stood the proud 
castle of Rolandsech, whose ruins are yet to be seen and admired 
by any travellers journeying through this magnificent region. At 
the base of the rock on which this old baronial structure stands, 
flows the waters of that most beautiful of all beautiful rivers, the 
Rhine, of which Germany may well be.proud, as it has but few 
equals in the world. Directly opposite Rolandsech are the re- 
nowned remains of the castle of the Drachenfels, which also is 
situated, like the nest of an eagle, on the summit of a rocky hill, 
at the foot of which stands a pretty little village, embowered in 
trees, whose pretty and neat cottages, and church spires, contrast 
strangely with the fine old ruins above them. But I must cease 
speaking of things as they now are, and turn to the period in 
which our story is situated, when Rolandsech and Drachenfels 
were in their glory, and when their hails were filled with gallant 
knights and stately dames. But, before commencing our narra- 
tive, let me tell of a pretty little isle which lies in the Rhine, 
between the two old fortresses. It is a sweet, green spot, and at 
the time we write of there was a convent in the centre of the 
island (indeed I believe it is there now), from whose tower each 
evening chimed the vesper bell, calling the inmates to prayer. 

The lord of thg castle, Sir Roland, by whom the castle was 
built, hence its name of Rolandsech, had been ordered to attend 
him at the wars with his retainers, and he now was giving a fare- 
well banquet, as he was to depart on the morrow. It was eve- 
ning, and the great hall was ruddy with the gleam of the tapers 
and torches placed in large, gilt brackets along the walls. Ban- 
ners, conquered in some well fought fields by the ancestors of Sir 
Roland, many of these trophies of his own victories, crested hel- 
mets, warlike shields, and implements of the chase, lined the 
stone-built walls of this hall. Here was a buckler on which was 
painted a half-moon, denoting its formerly having been in the 
possession of some Saracen chief, from whom it was taken by a 
grim knight of the cross, an ancestor of the present lord. There 
was a branching pair of stag’s antlers, and so the walls were 
adorned with different kinds of arms. Besides these were por- 
traits—some full length, others only heads, of many valiant Ger- 
man warriors, and even of some of its monarchs. 

A large oaken table extended most the whole length of ¢he 
room, and at it were assembled all the inhabitants of the castle. 
At the upper end of the hall the floor was raised two or three steps, 
thus making a division between the places where the baron sat 
and that of his knights and retainers. Sir Roland of Rolandsech 
sat at the head of the festal board, on a large oaken chair, richly 
carved and worked in various shapes. He was a tall man, of a 
commanding and bold appearance, but young—not being over 
twenty-five. He was attired in a rich tunic of velvet, and around 
his neck hung several go'den chains and medals—the gift of vari- 
ous princes. At his right hand sat the beauteous lady Hilda, with 
whom he was to have been joined in holy wedlock, when he heard 
the intimation of his sovereign’s wishes, and so it was postponed 
until his retarn. Many other nobles were assembled at that board, 
and all were high in their praises of Sir Roland and his hand- 
some betrothed. 

At the lower end of the hall were the retainers. All were joy- 
ous and happy ; the jest passed around, the wine circulated freely, 
and every one did full justice to the magnificent fare set before 
them. There was vension—shot that morning in the neighboring 
forests—every kind of meat and game, in short a right royal ban- 
quet. I said every one was joyous, ay, save one—the lady 
Hilda. She was thoughtful and did not enter into any of the jests 
that circulated between the noble knights and dames at Roland’s 
board. 

“ Cheer up, my lady Hilda,” said the baron in a gay tone, 
“ thou shouldst not be so cast down in spirits.” 

“‘ Alas, my lord,” said the fair lady, *‘sad fears oppress me; 
visions of yourself dying on the battle-field pass before my eyes. 
I have tried in vain to cast them off, but no, they still retain their 
hold on me.” 


The baron spoke soothing words to her, and soon he succeeded 
in drawing her into the merriness of the party. So passed the 
evening, and when the castle bell tolled twelve, the company broke 
up and departed to rest. 

It was with sad forebodings of the future, that the lady Hilda 
bade adieu to Sir Roland. He cheered her and tried to raise her 
spirits, but it was in vain, for sad presages of this expedition filled 
her mind. 

With the first dawn of day the Lerd of Rolandsech arose, and 
donning his armor, being assisted in that by his esquires, he 
walked down into the court-yard of the castle. Here all the 
knights and men-at-arms, who marched under the banners of Sir 
Roland, were assembled. The scene was a warlike one. Here 
stood a knight, whose esquire was examining his steel panoply, 
and seeing if all the straps were buckled tight. In another place 
were several armorers engaged in beating out a breast-plate. 
There again was a soldier burnishing his master’s shield, and 
handsomely caparisoned horses stood around. When Sir Roland 
entered the yard his steed was led up to him, and as if he was with- 
out armor, he vaulted lightly on his back. Erect he sat in his 
seat; his proud form seemed to be part of the noble beast he be- 
strode. At this moment a knight, mounted on a cream-white 
charger, and clad in armor richly ornamented with gold and silver, 
rode up to Sir Roland, and inquired if he was ready to start. 

“Let the signal be given for departure,” answered Roland. 
Sir Hugo de Volkstein, for that was his name, drew forth a small 
hunting horn, and wound a loud blast on it. Ina moment every 
warrior was in his saddle, bearing aloft their spears, which glit- 
tered in the morning sun. The men-at-arms, with their halberds, 
ranged themselves in ranks, Sir Roland and his faithful friend 
Hugo rode to the head of the column ; another huge blast and this 
martial band was in motion. They crossed the drawbridge, and 
soon the clatter of the horses’ hoofs was lost in the distance, as 
the gallant soldiers went down the hill, on which the castle is 
perched. * * * 


It was the battle-field. The clash of arms and the groans of the 
wounded and dying arose to the heavens, lances were shivered, 
and darts flew thick as hail. Foremost amongst the warriors of 
the German emperor was Sir Roland, dealing death at his ene- 
mies with an immense battle-axe, which he wielded with terrible 
force. But look! one of the enemy, crawling on the ground, 
stabs his noble steed. He falls, and now he is surrounded by a 
crowd of his foes. The gallant Hugo in vain attempts to reach 
him ; he is driven back by a superior force, and the last he sees of 
his dear lord is that he is laid low by &@ blow on the back. 

* * * * 

Months rolled on, and the disconsolate Lady Hilda hears no 
tidings of her lover. At last one day, as she was sitting in the 
great hall, she heard the blast of a horn, and then the tramp of 
many steeds in the court-yard. She rushes to the door, and as 
she reaches it, it opens and a mailed form appears on the threshold. 
His helmet is bruised, his armor dusty and blood-stained. He 
slowly raises his barred vizor, and the well-known face of Hugo 
appears. With a shriek the Lady Hilda sank to the ground ; 
everything had happened as she thought it would. When she re- 
covered, all was told her; how her lover had died on the field of 
battle, fighting valiantly, and as she was an orphan under the pro- 
tection of Sir Hugo, her cousin and her only relation, she deter- 
mined, the world being a blank to her without Roland, to become 
a nun in the convent of Nounewerth. The morning after Hugo 
arrived, a train might have been seen slowly winding down the 
hillside. It reaches the water; two or three barks are ready to 
convey the party to the island, and soon the Lady Hildais forever 
lost to the world in the gloomy cloister. 

* * * * * . * 

A year passed, and one stormy night, when the elements raged 
without, the sad and lonely Hugo de Volkstein sat musing by the 
fire. A stranger entered the hall in the garb of a monk; he 
throws back his hood, and discovers himself to be Sir Roland! 
Hugo, with a cry of joy, clasped his master to his bosom. The 
baron had heard all; Hugo and he wept, in their grief together. 
Sir Roland’s tale was soon told ; he had been stunned by a blow, 
and when he recovered, found himself in the hut of some peasants, 
who had carried him thence from the battle-field. For a long 
time he was compelled to keep on his couch, but when he recov- 
ered sufficiently, he procured a monk’s garb and set out immedi- 
ately for his castle. The warder of the castle, who supposed him 
to be some poor priest in need of shelter, had related to him the 
melancholy news of Lady Hilda’s having taken the veil. 

A room was chosen by Lord Rolandsech in one of the.towers of 
the castle, from the casements of which he could look down upon 
the peaceful little isle of Nounewerth. From one of the windows 
of this tower he would gaze for hours on the convent, and, in the 
evening he saw a light from one of its apartments, which he fan- 
cied to be the room of Lady Hilda. é 

One calm evening Hugo entered the knight’s apartment; he 
was sitting with his gaze fixed on the accustomed light. Hugo 
softly approached him. How still he is! He went nearer, and 
perceived that the Lord of Rolandsech was dead! De Volkstein 
looked towards the convent, and just then the twinkling light 
expired also. 


The idle a tax upon the industrious, when 
their daily happiness from door to door, oo ho their daily 
bread, and like them, sometimes meet with a . Amere gos- 
sip ought not to wonder if we evince signs that we are tired of him, 
seeing that we are indebted to the honor of his visit, solely to the 
circumstance of his being tired of himself. He sits at home until 
load of ennui, and he sallies 
forth to distribute it among all his acquaintance. 


RELIGIOUS KINGDOM IN AFRICA. 


In the highlands of Ethiopia, Major Harris found a so-called 
Christian kingdom, a national establishment dating from the ear- 
liest ages. By this church, saints and angels are invoked, the 
Virgin and St. Michael are made scarcely subordinate deities, a 
crowded calendar of saints receive honors, and half’the year is 
composed of fasts and festivals. It enjoins also confession to 
a priest, whose curse is dreaded by the people as the last calamity, 
while they confidently rely on the alms-giving and penances he 
imposes as an expiation of sin. Its most extraordinary peculiari- 
ties are certain usages and ceremonies, either borro trom the 
Jews or retained from the Ethiopic faith. ‘Their churches, which 
generally are small and mean, resemble the Jewish temple; they 
are divided into three parts; the innermost is the holy of holies, 
and may be entered by the priest alone. The service is in a dead 
language, and dancing is one of the ceremonies. They keep in 
the same manner, and with equal strictness, the seventh day and 
the first—the Sabbath of the Jews and the Lord’s day of the Chris- 
tians. They observe the Levitieal prohibitions as to unclean ani- 
mals ; they wash their cups and platters as a religious duty ; they 
will not eat with Pagan or Moslem, nor taste of fiesh that aa not 
been slain in the name of the Trinity.. ‘They practise cireumcis- 
ion, not asserting it to be obligatory, yet rigorously imposing it on 
every pagan convert to Christianity. ‘They allow of concubinage. 
They are all baptized once every year, commemorating the 
tism of Christ at the Epiphany by a procession to the river, i 
which men, women and children enter in a promiscuous and 
shameless crowd. Fasts of extraordinary freq are observed 
with unexampled strictness—two every week, on Wednesday and 
Friday ; while, reckoning all the holy days together, one entire 
half of the year is thus occupied.—Jewish Chronicle. 


HINDOO WOMEN, 


Never enjoying even female society, their lives are passed inthe 
extreme of listlessness. It is this which produces so many in- 
stances of women burning themselves. The husbaad’s death is 
a revolution in their existence, which gives an opening for the 
mind’s bursting out of the ordinary track of depression. They 
have a confused notion that the hour is the only one which can 
occur to them for distinction. As is the case with all spirits that 
have been long held in restraint, the momentary emancipatiou is 
carried to extravagance. Working themselves up to frenzy they 
pledge themselves to they know not what. Once they p served 
their intention to burn themselves, which is done in the first in- 
stant of bewilderment producedb y the husband’s death, no retreat 
is allowed. The forecasting policy of the Brahmins has made the 
disgrace of the woman’s faltering fall, not on the individual 
alone, but on all her relations, so that the whole of her family will 
force her to perseverance. Then the Brahmins intoxicate her with 
representations as well as with drugs. In this hot climate the 
funeral of the defunct must so soon take place that there is no time 
for reflection. The interests of the Brahmins in this, is that it isa 
triumph over reason. The scene is an additional perplexity to 
that common-sense, the growth of which they sedulously watch 
and endeavor to stunt in the lower classes. Bubjagation of the 
intellect, that they may reign over the bodies of the multitude, is 
the unremitting object of that worthless and successful caste.— Life 


in India 


UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE. 


The very handling of the nursery is significant, and the arg 
lance, the passion, the gentleness, the tranquillity indicated by it, 
are all re-produced in the child. His soul is a purely receptive 
nature, and that for a considerable periotf; without choice or selec- 
tion. A little farther on, he begins voluntarily to copy everything 
he sees. Voice, manner, gait, everything which the eye sees, the 
ae to act over. - And thus we have a whole 
generation of future men receiving from us their nin 
and the deepest impulees of: thee and They 
watch us every moment, in the family, before the h , and at 
the table ; and when we are meaning them no good or evil, when 
we are conscious of exerting no influence over them, they are 
drawing from us impressions and moulds of habit, which, if 
wrong, no heavenly discipline can wholly remove ; or if right, no 
bad association utterly dissipate. Now it may be doubted, I think, 
whether, in all the active influence of our lives, we do as much to 
shape the destiny of our fellow-men, as we do in this single article 
of unconscious influence over children.— Dr. Bushnell. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES! 


We have now on hand, and for sale, the following brilliant stories, in bound 
form, richly illustrated with large original engravings, and forming the cheap- 
est books in price ever offered to the public. Every one of these works was 
written expressly for this establishment, and the copyright is secured accord- 
ing to law. We will send single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents, 
each; or siz copies, post paid, for one dollar. 

THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tae Wanpenrina Bourmiay. This is a char- 
acteristic romance of the days of chivalry, written in our author's usual 
style. By. Du. J. H. ROBINSON. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, Tue Rvusstan anv Crcasstan. This is a highly 


graphic tale of life, domestic and military, in Russia, Turkey, and Circassia, 
detailing scenes of thrilling interest. By.......... AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tne Scour or rue Susquenanna. A tale of 
tragic interest in the Valley of Wyoming, during the days of our revolu- 
struggle. Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tus Hunter Spr or Vineivta. This is an- 
other favorite Revolutionary story of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is 
By. SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or. Dixnote THE Backwoopsman. A vivid 
= charming story of East and West, worivalled in and character. 


LIBUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE SEA LION: or, Tue Parvareer or rae Penonscor. This isastory of 
ocean life, told in the author's usual style of interest. An intensely inter- 
esting story, equal to the best. By............... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tux Kap Cross tun 
A story of Boston Bay and the Mediterranean. A nautical romance of vivid 
interest and great ingenuity of plot. By........ FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


HAND: or, Tus Cruiser or tax Excuse A grapbic nau- 

and land story of the Commonwealth times of Cromwell im itn land. 

F. CLINTON BARRIN N. 

THE OF THE RANCHE: or, The Regulators and Moderators, A 
OF xan the early period of ite history. 

Dr. J. H ROBINSON. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tux Rover's Captive Thisisatrue 

sea story. written by a true seaman It is as captivating a nautical story 

as Cooper's famous Rover. By........+ Cart. HENRY P. CHEEVER. 


THE MAGICIAN OF NAPLES: or, Love awp Necromancer. A tale of 
and the Kast. strange intricacy and of plot. for startli 
and unexpected effect, it is most le. By ENANT MURRAY. 


PAUL or, Tas Scounaz or tus Antes. This famous story is 
one which has republished by us until we now present the enth 
edition, and is said to be Mr. Cobb'sbess. By...... SYLVANUS iB, Jn. 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
No. 22 Winter S:reet, Boston, Mass. 
(0™ For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


STATUE OF 8ST. LOUIS, 
AT AIGUES-MORTES. 
i le monument and 


with the vizor down, and behind an 
anchor with one point embedded in 
the soil. On the northern face of 
the is the following in- 
scription : “To St. Louis, the city 
of Aigues-Mortes, wishing to per- 
tuate the most glorious memory 
of her annals, has raised this statue, 
on the spot which witnessed the 
embarkation of this Christian hero 
for the fifth and sixth crusades.” 
Every one knows what circumstan- 
ces attach the memory of the sainted 
king to this little city of the depart- 
ment of Gard. It was at Aigues- 
Mortes, the port of which has been 
filled up by the deposits of the 
Rhone, and which is now nearly a 
from the Mediterranean, 

that this prince embarked for the 
crusades which were so fatal to the 
kingdom and to himself. St. Louis 
may be regarded as the most noble 


exponent of the spirit of the Mid- 
die . We find in him the ar- 
dent faith, the chivalric rectitude, 
the facility of expansion and the 
simple equity, which constitute the 
social qualities of that epoch ; we 
may add to his honor that he had 
few of its defects. Born April 25, 
1215, he did not obtain possession 
of the throne without difficulty. 
The sei attempte® to abduct 
him his mother Blanche, and 
both were obliged to take refuge in 
the tower of Montlhery, whence 
by the burgesses 
of 


‘aris. In 1244, in gratitude for 
his recovery from a dangerous ill- 
ness, he assumed the cross and the 
obligations of a crusader. The 
Christians of the Holy Land were 
then menaced with utter ruin. 
Nearly the whole order of Knights 
Templars had perished at Gaza ; the infidels were everywhere vic- 
torious. As Egypt was thought indispensable to secure the Holy 
Land, King Louis determined to make a anent establishment, 
and implements of labor and seeds formed a part of the cargo of his 
fleet, which sailed from Aigues-Mortes, August 25, 1248. It win- 
tered at Cyprus, and the army landed at Damietta in 1249, the 
Saracens retreating befure the mail-clad warriors of Europe. But 
delays gave them time to recover their courage, and the march of 
a division from Damietta to Massura was severely harassed. The 
king marched to the relief of his brother, Count d'Artois, at Man- 
sourah, where the crusaders sustained a siege and suffered the ex- 


STATUE OF 8ST. LOUIS, AT AIGUES-MORTES, FRANCE. 


tremities of famine. The plague added its horrors to the suffer- 
ings of the Chri.tians. It was decided finally to embark on the 
Nile ; but it was too late, the Mamelukes had cut off the retreat. 
They massacred all who resisted, and compelled the survivors to 
surrender. The king was obliged to give up Damietta and to pay 
ransom. He afterwards embarked at St. Jean d’Acré with the 
wreck of his army. Such was the consternation, that not a word 
was spoken till they were a league from land. The king was re- 
duced to two garments, and had no bed to sleep on. He found 
Queen Margaret at Acre, who had gone mad on learning his cap- 


tivity, and who, three days afterwards, was the mother of a boy 


named Tristan. All these trials 
did not discourage St. Louis. He 
remained four longer in the 
Holy Land, busied in erecting for- 
tifications. . Finally be heard of 
the death of Blanche, which left 
France without a government. He 
was so grief-stricken at this intelli- 
gence, that he passed two days 
without uttering a word, and when, 
on the third day, Joinville came to 
him, he could only open his arms, 
and falter out, as he burst into 
tears, “I have lost my mother!” 
He immediately made preparations 
to return, and landed at Hyeres 
July 10, 1254. He found the king- 
dom weakened and bleeding. The 
Pastoureaux had committed horrible 
cruelties, panished by similar cru- 
elties. he sadness of the king 
seemed augmented. From the day 
of his return, he was never seen 
“either to smile, or wear raiment of 

rice.” He passed whole hours in 

is oratory, where he abandoned 
himself to tears. A single occupa- 
tion seemed to please him—the ad- 
ministration of justice. He was 
accessible to high or low, and 
sonally heard all complaints and re- 
dressed them. He abolished judi- 
cial combats, established. testimo- 
nial evidence, and began to take 
the part of the clerks against the 
seigneurs, that is, of the written 
law against capricious tyranny. His 
love for his people was sincere. He 
diminished the taxes and protected 
the clergy in their rights, while re- 
pressing their unjust pretensions. 
After he had united to his kingdom 
several French provinces, which 
had hitherto been under the domin- 
ion of England, he determined to 
undertake another crusade, and, in 
1270, sailed for Africa, _ 
Tunis, and took the citadel. But 
he died August 24, 1270, of a con- 
tagious disorder, which swept away 
the greater part of his army. The 
instructions he left to his son, show 
the noble spirit and high character 
of Louis Ix. who was in advance 
of his age in many respects, and 

arallel with it in one only—relig- 
ious bigotry. He was canonized by 
Pope Boniface VIII. in 1297, and 
Louis XIII. obtained from the then 
pontiff the authority for the perma- 
nent celebration of the festival of 
St. Louis in all the churches. 


VIEW OF LLANDUDNO, 
On the Irish Sea, Carnarvon, Wales. 
The accompanying engraving is 
an accurate view of this thriving 
seaport, which is noted for its co 
per mines and for its lofty cliffs, 
and which has been brought into 
particular notice recently, by the 
>" opening of the St. George’s Har- 
bor Railway, connecting it with 
Conway. he well-known sea- 
worn caverns of the promontory of 
Goggarth aro in the parish of Llandudno, which contains also sev- 
eral monuments of early eyclopean architecture, and is still the 
haunt of the once celebrated peregrine falcon. The population of 
the place is estimated at 1131. The opening of the St. George’s 
Harbor Railway will tend to make Llandudno, as it in every re- 
spect deserves to be, more popular than it has ever been. Fight 
a trains are to run daily to and fro, and arrangements have 
m made to book to the principal stations on the London and 
North Western Railway. Within three years a complete system 
of drainage has been established at Llandudno, gas-works, water- 
works, a spacious market-hall, public reading-rooms, baths, ete. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anv Prorrieros. 
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TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One COpy, OME 8250 
One copy, two years. 400 
Five copies, 900 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter-up of the club),........ 00 

* One BauLov’s RIAL, and one copy of Tus Fiac oF our 


copy 
wane, taken together, $38 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cuniosus.—The ancients imagined that dews were shed from the stars; and 
the alchemists and physicians of the Middle Ages believed that the dew dis- 
tilled Lj night penetrating and wonder-working powers. The 

of those times sought to Ea © their nny by ing in dew, 

which they regarded as a ‘ celestial wash a= | collected it by placing 
= the grass heaps of wool, upon the Seni of which the magic drops 
clustered. 


Voraeusn. —Paris is essentially a modern city. The improvements of the 

tower of Bt century have destroyed almost all the ancient landmarks. The 
of St. Jacques de la Boucherie is an exception, and the cathedral of 
Dame is one of the finest Gothic specimens remainin 

—Certain coasts are liable to almost perpetual fogs local or geo- 

at hical agencies which contribute to their production. The coasts of 
fornia are almost constantly wrapped in fog; and, almost as constantly. 

the western coast of the American continent. as fur south as Peru. New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, and Hudson's Bay. are all ss: to dense and 
frequent fogs arising from the condensation of vapor from the water flowing 
from the hot Gulf Stream, coming in contact with the colder air. 

GERmaNtA.—Lewes’s ‘Life and Works of Goethe ” will probably furnish you 
with all the particulars you desire to learn. 

Srock-Brezpsn.—By species we understand so many individuals as intimate- 
ly resemble each other in capeemnes an ree and agree in all their 

t characters, which are foun in the immutable laws of crea- 

tion. An established species may frequently exhibit new varieties. depend- 

ing upon local and accidental causes, but these are imperfectly, or fora 
limited time, if at all, a 

AmaTEuR GARDENER, Roxbury, Mass.—Exogenous plants, which have stems 
count by additions from without, also called teledons, from the seed 

» are the most perfect, beautiful 


ung of two lo 
ex ns examples ntic size, t longevit: 
South on the banks of the Atabapo 
bax caiba more than 120 feet high, and 16 tin diameter. 
ConvaLsscant.—In walkivg for exercise, don’t ‘‘ dawdle” along the road, but 
move pee | taking long steps and swinging the arms. A hard trot- 
ting horse wo d not suit your case—you should have an easy goer, if you 
can find one. 
Lapy Susscripzr.—The Jews have always displayed a preference for the nat- 
ural fashion of the hair, and the ancient Hebrews wore it long and flowing. 
The Levites, indeed, while ministering in the Temple. submitted themselves 
to the scissors every fortnight, but the Jewish youth—like Absalom—re- 
UERIST.—The population ver n was of G 
329,100; of 401,330. "The revenue from customs’ in Liverpool 
exceeds three millions and a half, in Glasgow they are about a 
poun 
Pumopcena, River Head, N instrument with a set of views 
would be a very suitable presen presen’ 


Poverty-Stricken.—A counsellor in Detroit described his 
poverty as follows: ‘ When I first came to Detroit, I was in 
perfect rags ; the smallest hole in my shirt was the one I stuck my 
head through, and I had to have that, my only shirt, washed by 
the dozen, for it was in twelve picces.” 


Steam Firg-encines.—The Philadelphians have three steam 
fire-engines, and have ordered another built. They think there is 
nothing like them. 


SPLINTERS. 


. The annual festival for the benefit of the Jews’ hospital 
held at Niblo’s, New York, yielded fourtcen thonsand dollars cash. 
. The profits of Mr. Loughry’s peach crop in Adams coun- 
ty, Obio, this season, were $9000. He was a lucky man. 
- The remaining Indians in Florida have determined to be- 
come good citizens and obey the laws of the State faithfully. 
A Frenchman in San Francisco expects that he has dis- 
covered a way of removing gold from quartz rock by electricity. 
. In England, a woman with nothing to do talks scandal, 
while an idle man takes to writing fur the London Times. 
An incurable old bachelor describes marriage as a “ female 
despotism tempered with puddings.” The wretch! 
. Upwards of six hundred adventurers returning from the 
Frazer River country, landed in San Francisco in one fortnight. 
. Ahorsein California, severely bitten by a rattlesnake, was 
saved by the application of sweet oil. 
Madame Ida Pfeiffer, who is an invalid at Vienna, intends 
to live the rest of her life with her brother, in Neustadt. 
. Prejudice, when we least expect it, creeps in upon our 
minds, and controls their most secret operations. 
. The man of system is known to do what he agrees to per- 
form, and to do it well and punctually. 
». The famous iron mountain of Missouri is attracting atten- 
tion abroad. It is said to yield 90 per cent. of ore. 
Persons in England who leave railroad cars while trains 
are in motion are subject to legal penalties. 
. Arash young man in this city has threatened to apply the 
Maine liquor law to his sweetheart, she intoxicates him so. 
. The Utah expedition is “ slightually” expensive. Corn 
at Fort Laramie for the cavalry costs six dollars a bushel. 
The man who plants a tree little knows what he is con- 
ferring on posterity—especially if it’s a birch tree. 
. The Dalton horse, so called, on the Rockville course, 
lately trotted ten miles in thirty-one minutes. 
. We learn from the English papers that it is proposed to 
erect a memorial fountain to Alfred the Great at Oxford. 


We see it stated that Mrs. LeVert is about to publish a 
work entitled Sketches of Eminent Americans. 


The story that Hon. John Minor Botts lost $5000 on the 
Fashion race course, Long Isiand, is an entire fabrication. 

++. Horace Vernet’s picture of the “ Taking of the Smala of 

Abd el-Kader” is the largest painting in the world. 


- The emigration from Liverpool to other parts of the 
world, ‘this year, is not half as large as it was last year. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR! 


Now is the time to subscribe for Ballou’s Pictorial for the year 
1859. Four numbers more will complete the fifteenth volume of the 
work, and with the number for January first, commences volume 
sixteenth. We shall bring out during the next year some of the 
best novelettes we have ever published, besides which we have 
added to our regular corps of contributors, some of the best male 
and female writers in this country. We shall commence the new 
volume with a fine original romance from the pen of Mrs. Caro- 
Ling Orwe, one of the most graceful lady writers now living, 


entitled : 
THE CHANGELING: 
THE FALSE HEIR. 
Founded on Incidents of the French and Indian War. 


We shall follow this by other equally attractive tales, besides 
which we shall continue our large amount of entertaining original 
stories, sketches, adventures, biographies, etc., in connection with a 
vast number of fine pictures on every conceivable subject. Espec- 
ially will our portraits, alone, be worth more than a year’s sub- 
scription to our paper. They will be large, finely engraved from 
original sittings, and the biographies will be written by able and 
faithful pens, describing eminent cotemporary men, and forming a 
marked feature of the volume. In this department we shall spare 
neither labor nor expense. 

Altogether we intend to make the Pictorial as attractive and 
intrinsically valuable, as we have done heretofore, and to present 
such a weekly visitor for the domestic fireside as shall be welcome 
all over the land. There is not a village or town in the country 
so small, but that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily ob- 
tained for “ Ballou’s Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured 
for each at about $1 67 a year, besides a gratis copy to the person 
who sends the name and money. Any person desiring to form a 
club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by sending us a 
line to that effect. 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One ODO YORE... $2 50 
Five copies. OMG Year. 900 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter-up of the club)......... 2000 


One cop of Picroriat, and one copy of Tux oF ouR 
white, when Coen together, $3 50 per annum. 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. Mass. 
SOUTH AMERICAN ENTHUSIASM. 

South America bas becéme an El Dorado for prima donnas, 
and Rio de Janeiro is the headqnarters of operatic enthusiasm and 
Brazilian gold. Madame de Lagrange has lately been singing to 
them with unexampled enccess, and it is curious to note the style 
in which the press speaks of her Norma. One erudite editor says : 
“ She is excited and gesticulates like Guérin’s Clytemnestra ; she 
speaks like Domenichino’s Sybil; she is. exasperated like the 
young man in Raphael's Transtiguration ; she weeps material sen- 
timents, like the wife of Brutus beneath the pencil of David ; she 
is moved and moves us like the Velléda of the Martyrs, and 
advances to the sacrifice like Cymodocea.” The poor fellow who 
indited that, must feed upon classical dictionaries and catalogues 
of paintings. Another Brazilian monomaniac says: “ Her voice, 
which runs through the octaves, may be compared to the moan- 
ings (!) of the nightingale when, suspended in an ether of harmo- 
nies above the Elysian regions, she seems to lose herself in the 
myriads of stars!” Viva la musica! 


At Last.—The British government is just beginning to send 
out light clothing for the troops in India. Heretofore, John Bull- 
like, British soldiers had to swelter in padded broadcloth under a 
tropical sun. The old fogies at the Horse Guards thought the 
service would be ruined if uniforms were made to conform to 
climate. 


Curtous Posta, ARRANGEMENT.—Arkansas is a free and easy 
country. The stage-driver from Brownsville, Arkansas, to Little 
Rock, left ten sacks of mail matter in Mrs. Gullett’s corn crib 
rather than be troubled with carrying them! A local paper thinks 


“this accounts for the failure in the delivery of letters. 


Tocstner !—Let our friends remember that we send “ Ballou’s 
Pictorial” and “The Flag of our Union” together, for $3 50a 
year. These two journals united, form a fund of valuable and en- 
tertaining reading and pictorial illustration unequalled elsewhere. 


AgriaL.—A Mr. La Mountain advertises for a loan to enable 
him to build a balloon to go to Europe with. Mr. Mountaiu may 
“ make a muss,”’ but we doubt whether he will raise the wind. 


Lire 1x Texas.—A Texas paper informs us that young gen- 
tlemen of ten or fourteen in that really fine and delightful State, 
carry bowie-knives and pistols about their person. 


Pue1tism.—The late prize fight in Canada has led to innumer- 
able private encounters “ without gloves,” in all parts of the coun- 
try—euch is the force of example. 


HOP-PICKING IN KENT, ENGLAND. 

A Kentish hop-field in fall and luxuriant growth is one of the 
pleasantest of rural sights, far surpassing in picturesque effect the 
far-famed vineyards of France. The hops are suffered to grow to 
a greater height than the vine, and there is an indescribable grace 
and airiness about the plant, with its delicate leaves and waving 
tendrils. But a bop-field, at the picking season, adds the bustle 
of life to the charm of nature, and this is admirably depicted in 
the large and fine engraving which occupies page 344 of the pres- 
ent number. At the picking season every man, woman and child 
is pressed into the service. Even the idle and disreputable become 
industrious and steady under the demand for labor. In our pic- 
ture there are various groups of pickers, a certain number being 
piled up before each group, like a stack of muskets. On the left 
a laborer is loading a horse-cart with the stacks. The proprietor 
of the estate is overlooking the operations ; his wife is chatting 
with a laborer’s wife, who holds her child in her arms. The whole 
scene is instinct with rural beauty and activity. 

As the hops are gathered by the pickers, they are thrown into 
“bins.” Around them lie the picked and unpicked poles, about 
which little children are sitting, or playing their pretty childish 
games. The many-colored garments of the pickers contrast pic- 
turesquely with the green and yellow of the hop plant and the 
verdure of the surrounding fields; and the hum of voices, the 
merry shouts of laughter, minglivg with the melody of some old 
song tune, ever and anon borne on the passing breeze, sound 
strangely, yet pleasantly, in that hop forest where but yesterday 
the silence of nature reigned. As the bins are filled with the 
newly-picked hops, they are emptied by “the measurer,” who 
measures and keeps an account of the quantity picked at each 
bin. From the bin the hops are conveyed in sacke, or “ pokes,”’ 
as they are called, to the “oasthouse,” where they are dried by 
the heat of Welsh coal, or coke fires, into which sulphur is thrown 
to give the hops a brilliant color. When sufficiently dried, they 
are thrown out into a large, airy room, to be cooled; after which 
they are shovelled into “ pockets,” or bags, seven feet and a half 
in length, and firmly stamped down by a man called “the treader.”’ 
When duly filled, the pockets are “coped,” or sewed up, and they 
are soon afterwards looked over and weighed by the revenue offi- 
cers. They must be kept on the premises (according to the Hop 
Statutes) for the space of twenty-four hours after being weighed, 
after which they are ready for the market or the brewer. 

The hop plant is indigenous to England and several other 
countries in Europe. Hops wore first brought into England from 
Flanders in the year 1524, but it was not until 1693 that their 
cultivation was firmly established. At the present time between 
50,000 and 55,000 acres are cultivated for growing hops. There 
are two duties payable on the hops to the revenue, the old and the 
new duty, making together about eighteen shillings per hundred 
weight. These duties add considerably to the public revenue. 
In 1855 they amounted to nearly £800,000; in 1856, to about 
£550,000 ; in 1857, to £460,000; and it is calculated that the two 
duties will this year reach £500,000, or $2,500,000, 


NIGHT CHASE OF A SLAVER. 

The marine picture occupying page 345 of the present number, 
is one of the most spirited we have yet presented to our readers, 
and delineates a recent occurrence on the coast of Africa. It has 
all the elements of the romantic—a wild night, with the sky covered 
with wind-clouds; the moon struggling through a mass of vapor ; 
the slave brigantine thrashing through the water, with every stitch of 
canvass set ; and the s!oop-of-war, under steam and canvass, crowd- 
ing in pursuit. The scene is represented with such truthfulness, 
that we almost funcy we can hear the dash of the waves, the 
whistling of the wind through the rigging, and the creaking of the 
masts as they bend before the gale. The slave brigantine is the 
“ Windward,” and the vessel in pursuit is the “Alecto,” British 
sloop-of-war. The “ Windward,” though of 177 tons only, had 
600 slaves on board, 149 of whom died from the effects of close 
stowage after the prize was taken into St. Helena. 


A PotyeLtot Crew.—The American ship Kalamazoo, Capt. 
Taylor, now at City Point, Va., with salt and iron from Liver- 
pool, has a polyglot crew. The captain is a Quaker from Penn- 
sylvania ; the first mate is an Irishman; the second a Virginian ; 
the cook a Chinese ; the stewardess a ‘“‘ Cornwall girl,” (married 
to the cook) ; two of the sailors are Malays; two negroes; one a 
Manilla man; and two more Swedes. Yet they agree together 
very well, and form a happy family. 


Martyrs to Dress.—Many shocking accidents have lately 
occurred in consequence of the profusion of drapery now worn by 
the ladies. Several girls have been burnt; and one was thrown 
the other day from a horse, owing to her crinoline petticoat hitch- 
ing in the crutch of the saddle. According to a verdict of a 
coroner’s jury, crinoline is undeniably a killing fashion. 

A riyine Macuiwe.—An English lord, Carlingford, thinks 
he has perfected a machine for navigating the air. All he wants 
now is money—not, however, an uncommon want with lords and 
commoners. 


Epwiw Forrest.—The “ noblest Roman of them all” has not 
bid the stage farewell. With his vigorous health, he may wear 
the buskin yet for many years. 


Prorounp S11exce.—Profound silence in a public assem!’ 
-—“One might have heard the 


has been thus neatly described ; 
stealing of a pocket handkerchief !” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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Che Poet's Corner. 


THE DESERTED WIFE. 


BY JAMES G. PERCIVAL. 


He comes not—I have watched the moon go down, 
Bat yet he comes not. Once it was nct so. 

He thinks not how these bitter tears do flow, 

The while he holds his riot in that town. 

Yet he will come, and chide, and I shall weep ; 
And he will wake my infant from its sleep, 

To blend ite feeble wailing with my tears. 


0, how I love a mother’s watch to keep, 

Over those sleeping eyes, that smile, which cheers 
My heart, though sunk in sorrow, fixed and deep. 
I had a husband once, who loved me—now 

He ever wears a frown upon his brow, 

And feeds hie passion on a wanton’s lip, 

As bees from laurel flowers a poison sip. * 


But yet I cannot hate. 0, there were hours 
When I could bang forever on his eye, 

And time, who stole with silent swiftness by, 
Strewed, as he hurried on, his path with flowers. 


I loved him then—he loved me too. My heart 
Still finds ite fondness kindle if he smile ; 

The memory of our loves will ne‘er depart ; 

And though he often sting me with a dart, 
Venomed and barbed, and waste upon the vile 
Caresses which his babe and mine should share,— 
Though he should spurn me,—I will calmly bear 
His madness; and should sickness come and lay 
Its paralyzing hand upon him, then 

I would with kindness all my wrongs repay, 
Until the penitent should weep and say 

How injured and how faithful I had been! 


SUFFERING. 
O life, O death, 0 world. O time, 
O grave, where all things flow, 
Tis yours to make our lot sublime, 
With your great weight of woe! 


Though sharpest anguish hearts may wring, 
a bosoms torn may be, 

Yet suffering is a holy thing; 
Without it, what were we /—Trenca. 


WISHES. 


Look round the habitable world, how few 

Know their own good, or knowing it, pursue! 

How void of reason ave our hopes and fears! 

What in the conduct of our life appears 

So well designed, so luckily begun, 

But, when we have our wish, we wish undone.—Dnrrpen. 


Gvitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


We have just shut up, with a sigh of regret, a volume of the Noctes Am- 
brosiangz (Dr. Shelton McKenzie's excellent edition—the American and the 
best), and it reminds us of the fact that Professor Wilson’s son-in-law has 
just gathered his dispersed writings into twelve closely printed volumes. 
Wilson was a fine fellow—a scholar without pedantry, a humorist, a wit, a 
critic, a poet, a keen sportsman, a stout pedestrian, and a fly-fisher who would 
have won the heart of old Isaac Walton. He was genial, frank, and whole- 
souled—a man after Kingsley’s mark, who “ feared God. could walk a thou- 
sand miles in a thousand hours, and twist a poker round his finger.”” We wish 
we had more men of this stamp, to show that one may write books and study 
hard without being either a pedant or a milksop...... It is stated in one of the 
papers that if the ill-fated steamer “ Austria ” had been fitted with iron decks 
she would not have been destroyed. An iron ship, with iron decks, bulk- 
heads, doors and state-room partitions, would be fire-proof, and moreover 
could be made a perfect life-boat, able to undergo with impunity two such 
collisions as that which destroyed the Arctic. If iron ships cost more, thoy 
are far more valuable than wooden ones and in the end cheaper. An iron 
ship is in her prime when a wooden one is used up. The “ Nankin,” an iron 
brig built at this port by Mr. Tufte for Captain Forbes, shows that as good 
iron vessels can be built in Boston bay as on the Clyde. The employment 
of iron will, before many years, revolutionize the business of ship-build- 
OBB odoes Now that Russia has seriously entered on the path of internal im- 
provement instead of external conquest, the first symptoms, as furnished by 
Le Nord, is rather equivocal. The great imperial contract for selling alco- 
holic compounds throughout the country is taken by spirited undertakers at 
an improved figure of thirty-seven millions of silver rubles. Yes. they 
are “undertakers,” for they will s.on have their customers in their 
graves...... The new camel corps in India is thus described by a correspon- 
dent of the Delhi Gazette: ‘ Last evening the governor-general, commander- 
in-chief, and suite, were out on the maidan reviewing the central corps, about 
400 of these ungainly beasts going through military evolutions. It was a 
novel and curious spectacle to see these animals performing almost all the 
movements of cavalry. Besides the native driver (who is of course armed) 
there is on every camel a hardy Briton, who occupies the back seat, and is 
quite in a position to use his rifle. The camels are well trained to the word 
of command. On a recognized touch of the guiding-string down would they 
drop on their knees, the riflemen would be off in a second and go into skir- 
mishing order till the word of recall was issued, when they would shoot back 
to their places, remount, and almost simultaneously, like a brown mass grow- 
ing out of the ground would the camels regain their feet (so to speak) in 
their own awkward mode, that is, first their hinder parts and then their long 
stretching necks. You can fancy what a rare scene the whole was.”’...... Au 
agent of the London Stereoscopic Co. is now in this country, and he has artists 
employed taking views of scenes and noted places throughout the United 
States, which will be sent to London and there multiplied, not only for our 
own use, but for ssle on the continent. .... . An inquest was recently held in 
England on the body of a child of five years, the jury returning a verdict 
that it came to its death in consequence of eating the berries of the mountain- 
ash tree...... The Recorder of New York in a charge to the grand jury lately, 
bore down hard on prize-fighters. and expre«sed the determination to sup- 
press all such vicious institutions. ..... Dr. Fravklin, speaking of education, 
says, “If a man empty his purse into his head no one can take it away from 
him. An investment in knowledge always pays the best interest.” .....Mr. 
G. P. R. James is in the habit of dictating his novels, as he says he finds that 
much easier than writing them with his own hand. A review of “ Lord 
Montagu’s Page,” in the “‘ Richmond South,” says: ‘ Mr. James dictates 


his stories, and pours forth complex sentences with a precision of diction 
which is not less surprising than the careful finish of the gorgeous pictures 
which he scatters in richest profusion through his pages. He dashes on, 
pacing his short quarter-deck sort of walk. and sending forth word after word, 
sentence after sentence, with the marvellous facility which is peculiarly his 
own.”...... Letters from St. Petersburgh state that a Polish exile has invent- 
eda means of applying steam power to the traction of sledges, by which 
journeys may be rapidly made on the frozen rivers and in the steppes cov- 
ered with frozen snow, which abound in the Russian dominions...... Cap- 
grave is a chronicler of the true medieval type. In his Chronicles of Eng- 
land he begins with the creation of the world, and comes slowly down to his 
own times. giving an account of every year in regular almanac fashion, as, 
forexample: ‘‘ Anno Mundi 1.—The first man Adam was mad on a Friday, 
withoute modir, withocute fader, in the field of damask; and fro that place 
led into paradise to dwell there; after dryvyn oute for synne. Whanne he 
had lyved nine hundred yere and xxx., he deied, byried in Hebron, his hed 
was lift with the Flood and layd in Golgotha.”...... The rope which sur- 
rounded the ring or euclosure in which Morrissey and Heenan fought, has 
been bought by a distinguished gentleman of Buffalo, and iu a short time 
will be cut up, set in gold, silver or brass, and sold to all who desire a me- 
mento of the battle. It should have been saved entire for a use understood 
by the sheriff......Dr. Duchesne states that the blind are not, as might be 
supposed. insensible to the attractive spectacle of fireworks. They are, he 
says, passionately fond of this kind of pleasure, which would seem to be ex- 
clusively reserved for persons in the enjoyment of their sight. They attend 
such diversions with joy ; and their hearing has acquired such development, 
that they succeed in distinguishing the various pieces of firework by the dif- 
ferent sounds they produce. Perhaps, too, they may feel gratification on 
hearing expressed around them the various sensations of the specta- 
tors...... People who are slow to think may find encouragement in the con- 
duct of Buffon, who would re-write a favorite sentence twenty times, and was 
once fourteen hours in finding the proper word for the turning of a period! 
Boileau confessed to hunting three hours for a rhyme...... A writer suggests 
a manifest impr ent in the lecture system. He says: The best thivkers 
are often the poorest speakers. The ablest men to compose a lecture are often 
the worst to deliver it. Even trash and lies fluently spoken by a dashing 
fellow will find hearers, but science without something of this finds none. By 
all means, then, let men of natural oratorical powers form alliances with men 
of real solid science, learning and thought; let one prepare and the other de- 
liver. Let them do it openly, just as two lawyers. one a pleasant speaker who 
can carry the jury, goes in partnership with another patient thinker who is 
posted up in law reading, and can find precedents and principles for every 
case. Let lecturers as well as lawyers hunt in couples...... There is great 
wisdom in this by Jean Paul, which many a young scribbler of sentiment 
should ponder: There is a lyric intoxication of the heart, in which one should 
write no letters, because, fifty years afterwards, people may happen to stum- 
ble upon them who have neither heart nor intoxication. ..... We are glad to 
note that manly sports and exercises are rising in public favor. For delicate 
boys educated at home, or in private establishments, some kinds of gymnastic 
exercises may be advisable, as may be also for girls a course of calisthenics, or 
movements intended to give strength combined with grace. But artificial 
must always be subordinate to natural exercise for purposes of health. In- 
finitely preferable to the formal and stiff drill of the Prussian gymnasia, are 
the free and even boisterous sports of the British public schools. When the 
Duke of Wellington was looking one day at the Eton boys at their sports, he 
said it was in the playground that Englishmen were trained. .... . Steele wrote 
of Addison, *‘ In conversation he frequently seems to be less knowing, to be 
more obliging, and chooses to be on a level with others, rather than oppress 
by the superiority of his genius.”...... According to the report of the steam- 
boat inspectors of St. Louis, the value of the boats destroyed in that district 
during the year ending October 1, was $311,000, and the value of the cargoes 
lost $635,300. ..... Dr. Brubns of Berlin, has computed the orbit of Donati’s 
comet, and finds that the period of its revolution round the sun is no less 
than 2101 68 years. .....An Irishman who had returned from Italy, where he 
had been with his master, was asked in the kitchen, “‘ Yea, then, Pat, what 
is the lava I hear the master talking about?” “ Only a drop of the crater,” 
was Pat's witty reply......At the Maryland cattle show, held in Baltimore, 
two men were standing a short distance from the ring, near the entrance 
gate, when two others passed in. In passing, their attention was attracted, 
and one of them accidentally trod on the foot of one of the two who were 
standing. He immediately apologized for the accident, but as he stooped to 
go under the railing, the party whose foot had been trod on drew a revolver 
and fired three shots in succession at him. One of the balls touched his 
right cheek. producing a slight abrasion. His companion was knocked down 
and kicked three or four times in the face. The party who fired, with the one 
to whom he was talking, after the outrage leisurely walked away from the 
grounds. What are we coming to’?......Here’s another atrocity: Michael 
Elk, who murdered his wife in Cincinnati recently, by plunging a knife into 
her bosom, gave as a reason for the bloody deed that she bad the phthisic, 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters and Things in General. 

Quite a eensation war created in England, lately, by the reception of a few 
words from Newfoundland through the Atlantic cable, which sent the stock 
up very rapidly. Still, there is little hope of the permanent efficiency of the 
wires.—The London Times continues to attack Commissioner Reed for his 
part in the Chinese negotiations, characterising him as the “cat's paw of 
Russia.”” The Times eulogizes the diplomacy of the Russian minister. and 
says the treaty he obtained deserves to be ranked among the highest order of 
diplomatic papers.—It has been finally agreed, with the consent of four-fifths 
of the shareholders of the Great Eastern, that the original company should 
be dissolved, and a new one formed; and that the cost of building and launch- 
ing the ship (£640,000) should, in the new company, be reduced one-half — 
The correspondence between Lever and Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, 
on the subject of a subsidy for the Galway line, and the renewal of Cunard’s 
contract, is published. The latter says the extension cf the Cunard contract 
was assented to in March last, before the Galway line was mooted. but there 
is nothing in it to interfere with arrangements for postal service via Galway. 
He says Cunard has undertaken increased services, and submitted to addi- 
tional conditions.—The council or state of Geneva had formally declined, in a 
letter to the federal council, to remove certain foreigners from Geneva.—In 
France considerable modifications in the recent stringent passport rules were 
being made. The minister of the interior has sent orders to the frontiers and 
seaport towns for the authorities to consider passports henceforth as titles to 
aid, and not cause for delays or annoyance.—Various amounts of Russian 
gold continue to arrive in Holland, whence, in the present state of exchange, 
they are despatched to Parie.—Rumors of a Russian loan continue to circu- 
late, but they are as yet believed to be wholly founded on surmises caused by 
the recent effiux of specie from that country, and its known wants for railway 
and other purposes. 


The Serfs of Russia 

The first attempt at emancipation was made in 1808, by AlexanderI. By 
transforming the serfs of the crown domains into personal free farmers, he 
reduced the number of serfs from fifty millions to thirty millions; but the 
noblemen were not disturbed in their ownership. He soon stopped in his re- 
forms, and Nicholas had to think of other things in the first years of his gov- 
ernment than of the peasants. These lost at last their patience, which had 
been tested so long. Already, under Alexander, they had perceived who it 
was who had opposed their emancipation. When Nicholas also failed in con- 
quering the nobility, horrible scenes were enacted in some parts of the em- 
pire. Ever since 1842, insurrections of serfs formed a standing item of the 
events of the year—even the ministerial reports did not dare to deny that 
every year sixty or seventy noblemen were killed by their peasants. 


Keying, the Chinese Mandarin. 

The Paris Pays has private advices from Shanghai, according to which, the 
mandarin Keying was not sentenced to death, with the privilege of commit- 
ting suicide, as reported by the correspondents of English journals. He was, 
like Yeh. degraded, and condemned to ten years’ imprisonment in the fortress 
of Tho-ho. This, at his advanced age, will probably prove to be imprison- 
ment for life. The imperial general, Tsan-Kwo-Le-ang, who in June last 

ffered a disast defeat at the hands of the Nankin rebels, likewise in- 
curred the emperor's displeasure; but as he is a great favorite with the 
army, it was thought advisable to punish him by proxy. An effigy of the 
general having been p d, one d lashes were administered to it 
with becoming gravity. 

Curious Discovery. 

Near Rhinzabern, in Germany, an admirably carved Roman eagle of bronze 
has been recently dug up. It isa little larger than a pigeon, and has the 
wings lifted, without being extended. The talons, which were missing at 
first, have since been found. The standard is inscribed *‘L. VIII.G.” These 
signs indicate that the eagle belonged to the 8th legion, composed of Germans 
who lived in the country between the Meusc and the Rhine; and this stand- 
ard may have belonged to one of the Roman legions annihilated in the defeat 
of Varrus. 


Tit for Tat. 

A few days ago, Mr. X., a lawyer at Lille, France, had a visit from a butcher. 
** Sir,” eaid the latter. ‘I should like to know, if a dog had destroyed some 
of my meat, whether I could recover damages of the owner.”’—“ Certainly,” 
replied the lawyer. ‘In that case, you will please pay me for twelve francs, 
worth of sausages your dog has devoured.” Mr. X. paid the money, though 
he was visibly vexed. A few hours afterward the lawyer's clerk presented the 
butcher with a bill of 12 francs 50 centimes for legal advice! 


Tunnelling Mt. Cenis. 
The giant undertaking of tunnelling Mount Cenis, one of the highest 
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and had kept him awake all night by her hard breathing. He would, he said, 
kill anybody who disturbed his rest. Michael is said to be of an exceedingly 
sweet and amiable disposition. ..... If rich, it is easy to conceal our wealth ; 
but if poor, it is by no means easy to conceal our poverty. It is less difficult 
to hide a thousand dollars than one hole in our coat. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tax Tenant House: on, Empers rrom Poverty’s Heartustone. New York: 

R. M. DeWitt. 

The author of this domestic story has taken a step in the right direction ; 
he has dived below the surface of society to gather his characters and mute- 
rials. We have always thought that the subterranean life of New York, in 
the hands of a keen observer and graphic writer, would furnish scenes as start- 
ling and emphatic as London, similarly mined, has yielded to Dickens. The 
success of some previous attempts has given the author of the ‘ Tenant 
House” courage, and the result is a series of pictures at once forcible. start- 
ling and impressive. It is based on facts, and hence appeais strongly to the 
sympathies of the reader. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


New Music.—Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington Street, have published 
the ** Ocean Cable Polka,” composed by Franz Kielblock, with a fine portrait 
of Cyrus W. Field; Musard’s ‘*: Express Train Gallop,” arranged for the piano 
by W. Dressler; Sweet Flowers wake,’ a song, composed Il. W. Walsh; 
end “There's nota word thy lip hath breathed,” a ballad, the words by 
Robert F. Hausman, music by L. 0. Emerson. 


Every Woman nen own Lawren.—By Georce Bisnor. 

Fitzgerald. 12mo. pp. 374. 

A valuable digest of laws and law-forms relating to the persons and pro- 
perty of women, married and single, throughout the States, in their various 
relations of society, It explains tielr rights and the modes of lege! redress 
to be adopted in given circumstances. In a word, to a certain extent. it ren- 
ders “every woman her own lawyer,” and if this book sells as it should, the 
United States will be iuil of Portias. For sale by G. W. Cottrell, 36 Cornhill 


Tue Savings anv Dornes oF Sam Stick. Esq. ; er with his opinion on 

matrimony. New York: Dick & Fitzgerald. 12mo. pp. 268. 

One of the pleasantest volumes that Judge Haliburton has written. Sam 
Slick has as many admirere as Sam Weller on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
bis present work is well calculated to make merry faces in the holiday season 
of the year. For sale by G. W. Cottrell, 36 Cornhill. 


Porrratts or My Maraiep Frrenps: on, A Peep rvto Hrmen’s Kixapom. By 
Uncis Bex. New York: Dick & Fitzgerald. 12mo. pp. 343. 1858. 


Very pleasant, and very pathetic by turns, are Uncle Ben the bachelor's 
sketches of his married friends, aided by the artist's illustrative pencil. 


New York: Dick & 


There are genius and good humor in this volume which will amply pe- 
rusal, and must indeed become a general W. Cot- 
treil, 36 Cornbiil. 


favorite. For sale by G 


tains of the Alps between Switzerland and Pied » prog slowly. 
The difficulties of the enterprise consists not so much in the length of the 
subterranean communication which is to be effected, as in the impossibility 
of taking the work in hand at more than two points, and of the necessary 
supplies of air, at a distance of 10,750 feet from either end of the tunnel. 


A Theatrical Novelty. 

M. Leon Beauvaillet, well known in the United States from his connection 
with the Rachel troupe. and for some silly sketches of American life published 
in Paris, has been authorized to establish a puppet-theatre on the Boulevard 
de Sebastopol The puppets will be likenesses of well known and popular ac- 
tore and actresses, whose voices will be imitated by skilful performers behind 
the scenes. If this is well done. the new theatre will be a success. 


Madame Ristori. 

This distinguished actress is keeping several dramatists at work in Paris for 
her. Besides Messrs. Dall Ongaro, Giacomelli, Montanelli (this last is trans- 
Jating Corneille’s ** Polyeucte “ for her), M. Somma is writing a new tragedy, 
called * Cassandra’ M Riccierdi is preparing a drama for her, and Mr. 
Christien Ostrowski is writing a play, taken from the life of Raphael, and 
called “ La Fornarina.” 

Bosnia. 

The Greek Christians in Bosnia, who bad been committing terrible out- 
rages on the Mussulman population, have a belief that they will be sup- 
ported by France and Russia in a dismemberment of the Turkish empire, and 
the formation of a Greek Constantinopolitan State. 


The Rothschilds. 
These Hebrew money-kings have returned to their different houses, in Lon- 


don, Frankfort, Vienna and Naples, after having divided profits, and arranged 
operations for the ing year. Baron James de Rothschilds is in Belgium. 


The Weather in Paris. 

Up toa very late date the autumn in Paris was very warm and pleasant ; 
and the forty orange-trees surrounding the Palace of Industry were in full 
bloom in the open air. 

Cochin China. 

A Spanish auxiliary force has been formed at the Philippine Islands to as- 
sist the French expedition against Cochin China. It is composed of 1500 
tagals. 

The Duke de Chartres. 

It is asserted positively that the Duke de Chartres, brother of the Count of 

Paris, has entered the service of Piedmont. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


E,sty Dows.—There is not a village or town in the country go small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 


Gvitorial Melange. 


The New Yorkers are paying their taxes at the rate of $180,000 
a day.—— The employees of the free Imperial Library of Paris 
complain that many frequent the library as a pretence for obtain- 
ing warmth; many ask for frivolous or even infamous works ; 
some are so grossly ignorant as to need elementary instruction ; 
others will even tear out the leaf of a book to save the trouble of 
making an extract.—— The second volume of Carlyle’s History 
of Frederick the Great has appeared. After wading through a 
world of preliminaries, and giving an admirable picture of old 
Frederick and young Fritz, the author has at last neared the most 
brilliant part of his subject—the Seven Years’ War.—— Miss 
Therese Raymond of Albemarle county, Va., is reported to be 
one of the best chess players in the States, though a few months 
since she was entirely ignorant, of the game.—— A German who 
had resided for several years in New Orleans, and had acquired a 
large property, went over, last spring, to bring his relations to this 
country, and make them comfortable here. Upon their arrival, 
every one, father, mother, brothers and sisters, to the number of 
eight, were swept off by the yellow fever—— To make good sail- 
ors, keep all brass-knuckled mates at a distance ; and while using 
prudent caution against,the insubordination to which sailors some- 
times yield, still treat them not only as human beings but as men. 
Treat an individual like a devil and he will be very likely to man- 
fest devilish conduct.—— A piece of wood, perfectly petrified, 
with a screw formed in the middle of it, has been found 150 feet 
beneath the surtace of the earth, near Panola, Miss—— M. Eu- 
gene Veuillot, a writer of some reputation, but somewhat over- 
shadowed by the wider fame of his brother, the celebrated editor 
of the Univers, is to marry a sister-in-law of the homeopathist, 
Hahnemann.—— The Friend of India relates that a native con- 
vert to Christianity was compelled to leave his books at Malliana 
when the outbreak occurred, in the house of a man who had shel- 
tered him. This man read the books, was struck with them, and 
read them to his family daily. A knot of listeners was formed, 
and, as soon as peace was restored, the audience sought the aid of 
a missionary. More than forty persons have been baptized in 
consequence, and the converts commenced building a church at 
their own expense —— Recent advices from Paris state that the 
Emperor Napoleon has requested Morphy to give a specimen of 
his blindfold playing at the Tuileries, before the ladies of the im- 
perial court, and has also consented to be beaten at chess by the 
young American at the odds of a rook.—— The English papers 
announce the death of Mr. John McGregor, of the firm of Todd 
& McGregor, Glasgow, the greatest builders of iron steamships in 
the world. This firm was the first to commence building large 
iron steamers. This was in 1829, since which period they have 
constructed 100, varying from 1600 up to 4000 tons burden.——A 
Virginia gentleman proposes to donate $20,000 for the erection of 
an agricultural college in the vicinity of the University of Vir- 
ginia, on condition that the farmers of the State will render the 
donation available for the purpose, by contributing an additional 
sum of $50,000.— Bleeding, we believe, is very rarely resorted 
to in modern practice; but they were terrible Sangrados in old 
times. In the early ages some of the abbeys had a bleeding house, 
called Phlebotomaria, in which they had four quarterly bleedings. 
Half a century ago bleeding was generally in fashion spring and 
fall. Surgeons were then never seen without a case of lancets and 
ared fillet. A fashionable phlebotomizing surgeon has been known 
to receive above $5000 a year for this operation alone. 


+ > 


Catirorn1a.—What a remarkable country is California! The 
Sacramento Bee announces the discovery of a magnificent valley 
lying in the Sierra Nevada, and about forty miles north of Honey 
Lake Valley. Its soil is fertile, grasses luxuriant, it is well tim- 
bered and watered, there being several living streams flowing 
through it at a distance of from one to three miles apart. The 
banks of these streams are fringed with trees, and the land be- 
tween is open prairie ; rabbits, deer, antelope, bears and prairie 
chickens abound there. It has been called “ Rabbit Valley,” be- 
cause of the great numbers of that animal with which it abounds, 


+ 


Rank or Apmrrat.—It is not true, as has been stated, that 
the rank of admiral is recognized by the navy department; but, 
by the regulations, flag officers who have been in commission 
twenty years and upwards, are authorized to hoist their flag at 
the fore instead of the mizzen mast, and those under that period 
at the mizzen, as usual. 


-> 


Mr. Srurcron.—We are informed, says an exchange paper, 
on the authority of a prominent Baptist of New York, that the 
churches of that denomination in the Empire Cfty, have offered 
Mr. Spurgeon, the great star preacher, $10,000 and his expenses, 
if he will consent to make a six months tour in this country. 

Postace Stamps.—Postage stamps have been introduced in 
Spain. They are square, the colors pink, green and brown, with 
a head of Queen Isabella within a circular border. 

Tae Astronomer Donati1.—Donati, the discoverer of the 
comet that bears his name, has been appointed assistant astrono- 
mer of the imperial museum of Florence. 


Gatherings. 


Turtle-soup, put up in hermetically sealed cans, is now one of 
the most profitable exportations from Key West. 

Mr. Galt is now engaged upon a statue of Thomas Jefferson, to 
be placed in the University of Virginia. 


After a litigation of ten years, a case has been decided in the 
English Court of Chancery, by which some heirs in Vermont will 
come in possession of $200,000. 

The British government has given notice to the United States 
government, that they will pat down American fillibusterism or any 
colonization in Central America, by force. 


The amount of money paid by the order of Odd Fellows in the 
United States, fur the relief of members (including patriarchs), 
widows, orphans’ education, and funerals, from June 1857, to 
June 1858, was $476,955. 

Mrs. Lydia Studley, a woman of sixty-five years of age, has 
been convicted at Providence of the murder of her husband by 
the administration of poison, and sentenced to the state prison for 
life. 


A Philadelphia paper, noticing the effect of the fine weather in 
that city, says Chestnut Street was as brilliant as a parterre of 
double-breasted dahlias, the quantity of ladies promenading it 
being absolutely overwhelming. 

According to the report of the steamboat inspectors of St. Louis, 
the value of the boats destroyed in that district during the year 
ending October 1, was $311,000, and the value of the cargoes lost 
$635,300. 


Since the introduction of Croton water into the city of New 
York, the wells have been entirely neglected. If any accident 
should happen to the Croton dam, what a condition the city would 
be in! 

Mrs. Julia Stevens drew $3000 from the Bank of America, in 
New York, a few days since, after which she stepped into a carriage 
and drove to the Girard House, but before reaching that place dis- 
covered that the money, which she had placed in her reticule, was 
lost. 


The Hartford police have arrested an Irish woman who has long 
been known as a thief, and they find scattered about her house, 
beside a quantity of clothing, about $600 in bills, $250 in specie, 
and a bank book of $150, the proceeds, without doubt, of her 
villanies. 


The bones of Rev. Mr. Brooks, who perished in the snow on 
Salmon Mountain in California, have been found, and also a 
watch, a twenty dollar gold piece, and a package of tracts, which 
he had about his person when overtaken by the storm. He died 
almost in sight of shelter. 


A mail robber was recently caught by the postmaster at Little 
Rock, Ark., in a novel manner. A clerk in the office was put in 
a mail-bag, and hung up on the wall, in such a manner that he 
could see any one who entered the office. The thief soon after en- 
tered, and was recognized and arrested. 


The wife of a well known citizen in Cincinnati, in relating a 
painful history of her troubles to the Police Judge, stated that not 
a single word of conversation has passed between her and her hus- 
band for the past twenty years! They have lived in the same 
house together, and a part of the time dined at the same table. 


The model for the equestrian statue of Washington which it is 
proposed to erect in Philadelphia, has been made by Ball Hughes 
of Boston. The model is now in Philadelphia, and the Bulletin 
says that “a gentleman who has examined most of the equestrian 
statues in Europe, assures us that it is one of the most beautiful 
works of the kind he has ever seen.” 

Atacamp meeting of the United Brethren Church, recently held 
near West Baltimore, Montgomery county, Ohio, Bishop Russell 
forbade any one with hoops on to partake of the sacrament, affirm- 
ing that they would not be welcome at the table of the Lord. This 
was in accordance with a resolution of a conference of the 
denomination. 

Dr. Randolph, a celebrated spiritualist, has openly recanted. In 
a lecture on a Sunday recently, he stated it as his candid opinion, 
founded upon an experience of nine years as a medium, that spir- 
itualism was one-third imposture, one-third insanity, and one-third 
diabolism. Mr. Randolph declares that insanity is the usual fate 
of trance mediums. He has received and accepted a call to the 
Christian ministry. 

A correspondent of the Missouri Democrat who has just re- 
turned from the Western Kansas gold mines, writes that there is 
no gold at Pike’s Peak. The company he was with prospected 
five days and did not find a trace of gold. But in the region 
known as the Platte region, they found gold everywhere. Hesays 
the gold is abundant enough to pay for digging, but not over $10 
per day can be made. 

At New Britain, Conn., lately, Frederick Westover, son of 
Amos Westover, was playing with an old gun barrel, and after 
touching it off the third time with a slow match, ran about twenty 
feet, when the barrel burst, and a small thin piece, about the weight 
of a cent, struck him on the side, over the heart, going through bis 
clothes and just breaking the skin. The heart ceased its pulsa- 
tions and the boy died in less than ten minutes. 

A woman, formerly of Newark, N. J., but who, for the past 
year, has been living in Chicago, a few days since started, with a 
sick child in her arms, to return to Newark. When near Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the child died in her arms. The mother, disconsolate, 
and far from friends, with scarcely money enough to reach home, 
rather than leave her babe among strangers, continued on her jour- 
ney, and reached Newark, having carried the dead infant in her 
arms the entire distance. 

The centenary birthday of Robert Burns is to be celebrated Jan- 
uary 25th, at his birthplace, about two miles southward from the 
town of Ayr, and close by the kirk of Alloway, and the “ Auld 
Brig o’ Doon.” Sir James Furgusson will occupy the chair, as- 
sisted by Professor Aytoun. This is as it should “ yet out from 
amidst every honor paid to the departed bard, there looks a pic- 
ture of his life; worn, harassed, trampled out, by the mean miser- 
ies, which the great and rich of his own time never lifted a finger 
to relieve. 

“An Engineer” suggests to an exchange paper the followi 
means of extinguishing fires on board steamers: “ Under eac 
deck, along each passage way, in the engine room, in both cabins, 
fore and aft, close to the roof and onsets way, let there be car- 
ried a four inch lap, welded steam pipe, bored every twelve inches 
with inch holes ; let this pipe be connected with the steam domeof 
the boiler by means of a flange cock (not a globe valve), which 
may be opened by a rod extending to the ay deck. In case of 
fire, all the passengers and crew being on deck, and the hatches 
closed, this cock being opened would instantaneously fill the ves- 
sel with steam from stem to stern, putting the fire out like the 


snuff of a candle. There is no better ‘fire annihilator’ than 
steam. 


Sands of Gold. 


Difficulty is the spur of love.—Malherbe: 

The heart of a young woman in love is a golden sancta~ 
ary which often enshrines an idol of clay.—Paulin Limayrac. 

..+. One half, the finest half of life, is hidden from the man 
who does not love with passion.—Henri Beyle. 

.... A failure of civility is not to be expected when he asks: 
favors trom one who is uncivil when he grants them.—Bovee. 

.... I cannot conceive of not loving the being by whom one is 
loved, for the sole reason that he loves.— George Sand. 

.... He whoshrinks from the grave with too great a dread, has 
an invisible fear behind him pushing him into it.—Bovee. 


..». Love is, I believe, an entirely personal poem. There is 
nothing which is not at once true and false in all that authors have 
written of it.— 

.... We degrade life by our follies and vices, and then com+ 

lain that the unhappiness which is only their accompaniment is 
inherent in the constitution of things.— 


.... Love is like a charming romance which is read with avid- 
ity, and often with such impatience that many pages are skipped 
to reach the denouement sooner.— Sylvain Marechal. 

++». A man’s profundity may keep him from opening on a 
first interview, and his caution on a second ; but I should suspect 
his emptiness if he carried on his reserve to a third.—Colton. 

.... There is no being eloquent for Atheism. In that exhaust- 
ed receiver the mind cannot use its wings—the clearest proof that 
it is out of its element.—Zare. 

.... As the next thing to having wisdom ourselves is to profit 
by that of others, so the next thing to having merit ourselves is 
to take care that the meritorious profit by us ; for he that rewards 
the deserving, makes himself one of the number.—Lacon. 


.... There are no little events with the heart. It magnifies 
everything: it places in the same scales the full of an ompire of 
fourteen years and the dropping of a woman’s glove, and almost 
always the glove weighs more than the empire.—- Balzac. 

.++. Love makes itself understood by the simplest beings ; it 
bears with it a charm which moves the indifferent, and the eyes of 
two young lovers have a language whose sweetness penetrates 
even those who have never loved.—Madame 


Soker’s Budget. 


The safest route to New York is the sound route. 

They have got a fast operator in Arkansas ; he cuts up clover 
and hay, and sells it for black tea. 

The tail is the canine indicator of joy. In caressing a strange 
dog you should always wait for the waggin. 

There are two letters of the alphabet which have the power of 
transforming the word ample into a pattern, Which two are 
they? Sand X: sample and xample. 

Although the word “ovation” seems derived from the Latin 
ovum, an egg, we hardly — that a mob who pelt a poor fel- 
low with eggs can properly be said to give him an ovation. 

Mother.—Fanny, come here. What are you doing with that 
bottle of extract of pennyroyal? Fanny.—Why, you said, ma, it 
would drive away the ants. I want to see if 1 can’t seare away 
Aunt Perlina. 


The heaviest blow the militia system in Virginia has yet re- 
ceived, is recorded by a country paper, which states that a travel- 
ler going through the town mistook the militia, drawn up in line, 
for the ehain gang. 

A female correspondent of a St. Louis of a t 
she saw lately, that made her smack her thet tery 
melancholy if matters out West have got into such a condition 
that ladies have to “‘ smack their own lips.” 


- Bring in the oysters I told you to open,” said the head of a 
household, growing impatient. “ ‘There they are,” replied the 
Irish cook, proud “ “It took me along time to clane thim j 
but I’ve done it, and thrown all the nasty insides into the strate.’ 

Among the reasons given why one of the candidates foi) Oon- 
gress in the western part of should be eclectéd, was 
that he was not a dandy, but had worn the same blue coat for 
twenty years, regardless of the changes of fashion. 

“ And where was the man stabbed, sir ?”’ asked an excited man 
of a physician. ‘The man was stabbed about an inch and a half 
to the left of the medium line, and about an inch above the um- 
bilicus,” was the reply. ‘O, yes; I understand now. But I 
thought it was near the court house.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL, 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has become a ‘* household word’ from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and r,in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

i It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the ily circle. 

i It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
neat and utiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

Ca it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years of ed- 
itorial experience in Boston. 

(7 It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting peges not ore 


— word or line. 
It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 


(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
and beautiful in humanity. 
(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 
7 Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit,and add 
to their store of knowledge. 


(7 Its columns are free from politics and al) jarring topics, its object be- 
ing to make home happy. 


P 
i> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any per:on sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
copy gration 


Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. (7 Sample copies sent when desired. 
i> One copy of Tux FiaG or our Union, and one copy of BaLiovu’s Picro- 
RIAL, to one address, for $3 50 a year. 
M. M. BALLOU 


Published every Saturday, by 
, No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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352 BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


COLONEL JOHN G. BARR. 

The writer of this anecdote was well acquainted with Colonel 
John Gorman Barr, late consul to Melbourne, Australia. He was 
a man of brilliant . With a mind stored with useful k.owl- 
edge, he possessed social qualities that endeared him to all who 
bad the good fortune to be thrown into his company. Among the 
' inany original stories that he used to relate with a gusto pe- 

culiar to himself, I remember the following. Before I relate it, 
however, I will preface it by stating for the benefit of those who 
knew him not, that he was commander of the first Alabama com- 
pany received by the government for the war with Mexico, and, for 
awhile, acting lieutenant-colonel of his regiment. His amiable 
temper, his generosity and his manly bearing, endeared him to his 
men to a remarkable degree. 

During the “heated term” of the Presidential campaign of 
1856, Captain Barr was called by his engagements to visit the 
‘ northern part of Bibb county. The region not being familiar with 
him, darkness approaching, and the houses few and far between, 
he bethought him of seeking a lodging for the night. He reined 
up his horse in front of a house. There was a calf hitched to the 
e* a spinning wheel on the piazza, and an old lady knitting. 
verything looked quite snug. Captain Barr (although a re- 
markably modest man when he encountered the fair sex), ven- 
tured to inquire the chance of a night’s lodging there. The good 
lady, after hesitating awhile, stated that her “sold man” not being 

at home, she didn’t like to take in strangers. 

“How far is it to the next house ?” inquired the gallant captain. 

“ About a mile ?” 

“Good evening, ma’am.” 

“ Good evening.”” And the weary horse and rider plodded on. 

Captain Barr rode along until he thought he had gone “about 
a mile,” without seeing any house. 


He now began to think that he was indeed going “about a 
mile ”—that is, going around a circle whose diameter was a mile. 
This thought proceeded from the tortuosity of the road. His cog- 
itations were abruptly brought to a close by his arrival at the long- 
looked-for house. Custom being contagious, and the good people 
in that region being simple in their tastes and frugal in their wants, 
he was not surprised that at the gate a calf was hitched, and on 
the piazza a spinning-wheel stood, and in the door a lady knitting. 
Accosting the latter, he said: “Can I stay all night ?” 

Lt ong lady intimated that her husband being absent she 
doubted the propriety of accommodating a stranger. 

Disappointed, but nothing daunted, our hero inquired the dis- 
tance to the next house. 

* About a mile—but I've done told you that once before.” 

Perplexed beyond measure, he at length obtained permission to 
alight, hitch his horse, and rest himself on the piazza. The good 
lady eyed him with no expression of -will, and being often 
accustomed to make the best of a bad in, the captain took a 
seat that was offcred by no means graciously. In the yard be dis- 
covered a little light-haired boy peeping curiously at him around 
the corner of the honse. 

“Js that your son, madam ?” he inquired of the good lady who 
was busy in her houschold duties, who answered him with a short, 
jerking “‘ yes.” 

By some legerdemain of his own, the captain soon had the lit- 
tle fellow between his knees, talking quite socially. 

What’. your name, my little man?” 

“Captain John G. Barr, sir,” promptly replied the lad. 

“Well, I hope that you will be a better man than your 
namesake.” 

“« What’s that you say *” Joudly interrapted the mother. ‘“ Don’t 
you dar say anything agin Captain Barr in this house, if you ex- 
pect to stay here all night when my old man comes home.” 


The captain gallantly apologized and promised more discretion. 
After awhile, the “old man” came in, and when he had rather 
gruffly saluted the stranger—entered into conversation. The more 
he looked at Barr, the more he looked perplexed. After one long 
and intent gaze, he started up, threw his arms around the neck of 
Barr, and bursting into tears, cried out : ‘‘ Wife, it’s him, it’s him !” 

“Tt’s who ?” 

“ Why Captain John G. Barr, God bless him.” 

Never was there such a revolution. All the chairs of the house 
were brought into requisition for the use of the captain. His horse 
was put up, not in the corn crib, but near by, the mother was all 
smiles and apologies, and never prepared a better supper in her 
life. Mine host was an old companion ii arms. 


A STORY OF NATURALISTS, 

One of the most distinguished parties that have made a tour to 
the White Mountains the past season, was one composed _princi- 
pally of the savans connected with Harvard University. Among 
them was the famous Agassiz, always intent on scientific research ; 
and there were the professors of botany, and geology, and chemis- 
ty with Professor Felton, the well-known Grecian, and Dr. 

olmes, the witty poet, and ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” 
was of the party, which was so numerous as to require a special 
conveyance for their transportation from Conway to the Crawford 
House. This conveyance was a large country wagon, drawn by 
a team of fine Green Mountain horses, and driven by a sturdy son 
of the Granite State. Felton sat on the frontseat with the driver, 
and the rest of the company stowed themselves away in the body 
of the wagon as they most conveniently could, and so the distin- 

ished party jogged cosily along the road to the Notch. The 
ay was one of the finest of the season, and admirably adapted for 


such an excursion, and every one, after his speciality, seemed to 
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take the keenest delight in its incidents. Occasionally the geolo- 
gist would spy out some curious conformation or remarkable spec- 
imen of rock, and would insist on the driver’s stopping to allow 
him to alight and investigate it. This would often consume much 
time, while the geologist would descant to his companions upon | 
the nature and peculiarities of his discovery, and it more than once 
occurred that the impatient Jehu was obliged to remind the deeply 
absorbed party that the day was wasting, and that they had along 
ride before them. But scarcely had they resumed their seats in 
the wagon, before the botanist was struck with the apparition of an 
unfamiliar looking flower or plant by the way-side, of which not 
forthwith to possess himself were a grievous deprivation to him- 
self, and it might be an irreparable loss to science. So there was 
another stop, followed by another general debarkation, another 
consultation of the savans, another scientific disquisition, and, of 
course, another protracted delay ; of which last the honest driver 
(perplexed in the extreme to know what all these sudden stop- 
pages and these mysterious consultations over pebbles and 8 
could mean) was louder and more intense in his complaints, the 
oftener they occurred, the longer they lasted, and the nearer the 
party approached the end of the journey. In the height of his im- 
patience, the depth of his despair, and the extremity of his per- 

lexity, he turned to his companion on the box—for Professor 

elton, I should remark, had taken no part in the scientific re- 
searches of his brethren, but had contented himself meanwhile with | 
the quiet perusal of some favorite Greck poet, or with silently ad- | 
miring the majestic scenery by which he was surrounded. 

= at on arth’s the matter with them men, squire?” some- 

what petulantly demanded the bothered Jehu. «What are they 
abeout, stopping the team and jumping out every time they come 
across a loose stone or a big dandelion, or thistle, in the road? | 
Who are they, anyhow, squire?” he exclaimed, in an agony of | 
mingled curiosity and impatience. 
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timber. 


“0,” quietly remarked our absorbed Grecian, “they are 
naturalists.” 

A few days after this, the same team was engaged for this iden- 
tical trip by a party of Bustonians. None of them were particu- 
larly scientific in their tastes or habits, and they did not in any 
great degree share in the fondness for geological or botanical re- 
search which characterize the eminent gentlemen who had gone 
before them, and whom, being acquaintances and friends, they 
were expecting soon to eet among the mountains. As they rat- 
tled along the turnpike through the Notch, one of them said to the 
driver, who was delightedly ruminating on the contrast between 
his present orderly company and the troublesome party he hed 
been so perplexed with a day or two before : 

“ Good deal of travel along here this summer, eh, driver ?”’ 

“ Wal, considerable this week or so,” was the reply. 

“T suppose you have about as much as you can do, now-a-days, 
carrying people to the mountains?” continued the tourist. 

“ Pretty nigh,” replied our Jehu of the wagon. “I had a queer 
party along, the other day—the last before you. I never see sach 
a set of fellows!” 

“What were they like ?” 

“Like? Like loonaticks, more than anything else I know on! 
Why, I thought I should never git up to Crawford’s. Every once 
in a while they’d stop the team, and jump out and pick up a 
stone, or pull up a weed, then one of ’em would preach a long 
sermon, and when he'd done, all the rest would chatter over it; 
and it was e’enamost as much as I could do to git ’em into the 
wagon agin’; andit was daylight-down ‘fore we got ter Crawford’s.”” 

“But who were these people?” inquired the whole company of 
listeners in a breath. “Didn't you find out?” 

“ Wal, not exactly. I axed their keeper who they were, and he 
told me they were naturals !” 


Some laughing about this time, as you may reasonably suppose ; 
but how was the merriment increased when the tale was told to 
the actual heroes of it, that night, at Crawford’s! 
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The landscape sketch on this page was taken on the skirt of a 
forest of the famous Pandanus, or Screw Pine, on the seashore of 
Besides the natural features of the 
scencry, we have here a spirited delineation of the natives, male 
and female, women and children, their curious conical habitations, 
and their buéyant and ingeniously-constracted canoes. The Nico- 
bar islands consist of nine large islands and several smaller. © The 
largest of these is called Great Nicobar, and is some twenty miles 
long and eight wide at its broadest part. Little Nicobar is not 
more than half this size. The islands in this group best known 
are Noncowry and Nicovari, which are only separated from each 
other by a strait, forming one of the best harbors in India, and in 
which vessels of the largest tonnage may safely ride. The islands 
are rocky, but covered with vegetation, although, owing to the few 
inhabitants—nog more than some 4000—but few spots are culti- 
vated. The cliMate is unhealthy for Europeans, ie the 
dense forests, which cover large tracts of their surface. soil 
is fertile, and produces some of the most delicious tropical fruits in 
abundance. The fruits consist of the pandanus, represented in 
the engraving, cocoa-nuts, papayas, bananas, limes, tamarinds, 
betel-nuts, and a species of bread fruit. The inhabitants cultivate 
ery and other roots. The pine-apple grows wild, producing 
ruit of the most exquisite flavor. The woods produce excellent 
The sea abounds with fish, shell-fish and turtle. The in- 
habitants construct their houses near the seashore on piles rome 
feet above the ground; in many cases the tide flows under them. 
The inhabitants on the coasts are of Malay origin, but the 
aborigines are of the Australian race of negroee. 
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